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AMONG the boaſted and valuable privileges of a 


Britiſh ſubject, one of the moſt important, and moſt 
eſſential to real liberty, is the Freedom of the Preſs. Be- 


fore the invention of the Art of Printing, liberty may 


have been enjoyed at certain times, and at certain places; 


but it could not have been either permanent, or ſecure, 


| for want of an Eaſy circulation of ſentiment, and a free 
communication of idea. This a free preſs ſecures to the 


ſubject; it impoſes a check upon hs dundelt of rhe well _ 


exalted and powerful, and protects the order of ſociety, 
from the danger of any violent infraction. It is pro- 


ductive of another and more poſitive advantage, though 
perhaps of leſs immediate and univerſal value to ſociety : 
it furniſhes the eaſieſt vehicle, and the ſureſt criterion of 


the real ſentiments of a people; it ſupplies, from a mul- 
titude of counſellors, opinions upon public matters, which 
have no other means of communication; it provides the 


ſtateſman with. aſſiitance to effect his deſigns, or to cor- 
rect his errors, from talents that would otherwiſe lie bu- 


ried in obſcurity, and that would ſhrink from a direct : 


application, or from a more conſpicuous exertion. 
Thus, ever fince Freedom has been regularly eſtabliſhed 
in the Britiſh empire, the Preſs, upon every important 
point in agitation, has teemed with declarations, of the 


opinions, or of the fancies of men, on each fide of every 
great queſtion. The preſent ſubje of public debate, a 

_ Legiſlative Union between Great Britain and Ireland, has 
rouſed the attention of all ranks of men, from the capital 

to the remoteſt extremities of the iſland: and as it is the 


molt momentous topic, that has ever yet come under the 
diſcuſſion of the Iriſh Parliament, it has produced a 
greater number of publications, than, probably, any other 
matter of ſtate policy has ever given riſe to. 
On this, as on all ſimilar occaſions, ſcme of the pam- 
phlets oftcred to the public, are the children of paſſion, and 
devoid of all argument: ſome are mere declamation; and 


- among 


rey ů — ee — 
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among thoſe that are argumentative, different authors 
have viewed the ſubject under different lights; and in 
ſupport of the ſame opinion, arguments are ſometimes 
urged, diſſimilar to each other, and even contradictory. 
It is of moment to the welfare of the people, that the 
Public, as well as thoſe whoſe province it is to decide, 
ſhould entertain juſt conceptions of ſo important an ob- 
ject: but there are few, whoſe leiſure, or whoſe incli- 
nation will permit them, to take the trouble of wading 
through the prodigious number of pages, that have been 
written on this ſubject; and fewer ſtill, who are capable, 
in the rapid view that a pamphlet uſually obtains, of 
reaping much information, from a looſe and deſultory 
collection of arguments, ſcattered wide, without order, 
or connexion. en 1 * 
It occurred therefore that ſome ſervice might be ren- 
dered to the Public, by collecting into one point of view, 
all that has been urged in print; and by oppoſing to each 
other, the arguments on either fide, fo as that the ſolidity 
of each might become apparent at a glance, and that a 
few moments might ſuffice to go through the condenſed 
| ſubſtance of what, in a more dilated form, would require 
weeks, or months to peruſe. 1 5 8 


Having read all the principal pamphlets and ſpeeches, 


that have been publiſhed on the ſubject, whether in ſup- 
port of the expediency of an Union, or in oppoſition to 
that meaſvre, the compiler has extracted every argument, 
that offered itſelf to his obſervation, and, in methodizing 
them here, has endeavoured to preſerve to each, the full 
force which its reſpective authors ſeemed to attribute to 
it. Impartiality and perſpicuity have been his chief aim; 
and, as he has ſought with equal aſſiduity to procure for 
himſelf ſatisfatory information, as to contribute to pub- 
lic convenience, he is not conſcious of having, in any 
_ caſe, either over-rated, or under-valued any argument, 
which has preſented itſelf in the writings, either of the 
advocates, or the opponents of an Union. 5 
For the ſake of clear arrangement, the various argu- 
ments are diſpoſed under three diſtinct heads, viz. b 
1ſt. Political, as reſpecting the external relations of 
Ireland in connexion and intercourſe with Great Britain. 
2dly. Political, as reſpecting the internal peace and 
Proſperity of Ireland. And, 
zdly. Commercial. 
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IN FAYOUR OF A LEGISLATIVE UNION BETWEEN 
| GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND; - 


ARGUMENTS POLITICAL, RESPECTING THE EXTERNAL 
RELATIONS OF IRELAND, IN CONNEXION AND | 
 * INTERCOURSE WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 


= A PERPETUAL and intimate connexion between Great Bri- Heabneſ+ of pre- 
tain and Ireland, is eſſential to the intereſts of both :* the geo Vent connexion. 
graphical ſituation of the two iſſands render any medium iin 1 4 Minto 
poſſible, between the moſt intimate connexion, and rivalſhi rp 5 1 
or enmity : the connexion between them is regarded, by the Lord Minto. 
enemies of the empire, as its moſt vulnerable point; and, as 
the digunQion of the two great limbs would annihilate the 


power of the empire, their chief object, and almoſt only re- 


maining hope, is to effect a ſeparation ; this connexion has, in Pit, 
conſequence, been expoſed to the repeated attacks hoth of fo- & Addington, 
reign enemies and domeſtic traitors ; it ought, therefore, to 4 you 3 
be ſufficiently ſtrengthened, to be capable of withſtanding _=_ 5 
theſe efforts of the enemy, _ I ES | 
The ſettlement of 1782, which is called final, conſiſted Settlement of 
merely in the demolition of the injurious ſyſtem, by which the 1782 inadequate. 
two Countries were before held together, $ without ſubſtituting ap, EE 
any other in its place: and, though ſuch a ſtate of things as g. — "fi 
was then eſtabliſhed, might have ſubſiſted for a while, dur- 5 
ing a period of tranquillity, it was ill ſuited to bear the agi- aaron. 
ration of the textpels that K. fince convulſed the greater =: Tn. 
of Europe, and has imparted its malignant principles to Ire- 
land. Such was the opinion, with regard to that ſettlement, Pitt, 
of the Britiſh Parliament at the time, of the miniſtry by whom 
it was propoſed and conducted, and of thoſe very perſons 
who now call it a final adjuſtment + it was the declared opi- 
nion of che gentleman'who now takes the lead in its ſupport, 
that it could not laſt : the Triſh Parliament, in their anſwer to 
the meffage from the throne recommending the adoption of 
| + ov 1 | ſome 
 ® Foſter, 27. F wid. 26. 
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& Addington. ſome plan of final adjuſt ment 3 the tuo countries, are 


. 


* 


totally ſilent with regard 10 that part of it contained in the 


word final. So far was that ſettlement from being then 
looked on as final and complete, that the then minifter thought 


ii neceſſary to move, that a further ſettlement was neceſſary for 


the maintenance of connexion ; and an addreſs was voted to the 


King,“ praying him to take ſuch further meaſures as he ſhould 


think fit to ſtrengthen the connexion; his Majeſty's anſwer 
ſtated his compliance with the requeſt of the Houſe, and was 
delivered by Mr. Fox. In objeQtion to this ſtatement, it is 
urged, that the addreſs contains not the word further, and 
that it, therefore, alluded only to the meaſures then about 


to be embraced: but Mr. Fox, in his ſpeech on the occaſion, 


faid expreſsly, that ſomething more than what be had ftated to 


be his intention, was fit and proper ta be done, Ic. but it vos 


not to be propoſed by bim, it was the duty of the Crown'to look 


to that, In 1785, the ſame gentleman declared, that no idea 


of commercial regulation had been entertained by the ad- 


' miniſtration of 1782, in the reſolution propoſed, 


But, however intereſting to aſcertain, the opinions of 


men at that time cannot be binding on them now, nor upon 
the parliament of either countryz nor even, if by either 


| parliament a forma] and expreſs declaration had been made 


againſt any further adjuſtment, or againſt a legiſlative union, 
would it by any means prevent that ſubje& from being now 


| entertained, 


But it is a were diſpute about words to dwell upon the 


1 term final adjuſtment, as applied to that of 1782 ; for, ad- 
mitting that adjuſtment to be final, as it undoubtedly was, 


| fo far as the limits of thoſe doubts and controverſies, to 
which it was the object of that arrangement to put an end, 
ſtill it was not precluſi ve; it did not deprive the King of 


the right to recommend, nor the parliament of the power 
to recetve any propoſal for deliberatian. The object of that 


ſettlement was to remove thoſe grievances of which Ireland 


then complained ; viz. the claim of Great Britain to bind re- 


land by her laws; the appellant juriſdiction of the Britiſh Houſe 


of Lords; * a law; and the frame and perpetuity of 


the mutiny-bi] heſe, it did finally remove, by a compact 
which cannot be violated without a groſs breach of faith; 
and no more than this was meant in the expreſſion, final; 


together with a bope that no conſtitutional queſtion would exiſt 


afterwards, to diſturb the harmony of the two kingdom 


that is, no cauſe of diſpute or contention; it could not 
have been intended to exclude all amicable propoſals from 
one to the other, or from the Sovereign to both : and, veing 


only an abolition of abuſe, and a reſtitution of the. origina 


principles 
© Foſter, 26. 9 


principles of the conſtitution, it left Ireland as free to receive 
any propoſal of treaty or compaQ as before fuch abuſe took 
pho 4 therefore this propoſal is no violation of the compact 
_ of 1782» | 

+ i then, from the expreflions uſed by miniſters,* 
as above, that the ſyſtem of connexion was at that time 
_ deemed imperſect; it till remains the ſame : and, while it 
declares the moſt ſtrict and intimate connexion to be eſſential 


Pitt. 


to the individual intereſts, and general welfare of both coun- 


tries, it leaves them connected by no other tie, than the com- 
munity of the executive government, with the privilege of 
aſſenting to liih aQs of parliament under the great ſeal of 
Great Britain, and directing Iriſh affairs by the advice of Bri- 


tiſh. miniſters :=a bond of connexion which is inſufficient ro 
conſolidate the ſtrength of the two countries in time of war; 


to unite them in time of peace; to guard againft local jealou- 


ſies and doubts, which muſt exiſt between countries ſo con- 


need ;; to give to Ireland all the commercial and political 


advantages, which ſhe might derive from a cloſer connexion | 


with Great Britain z or to improve both nations to that de- 


gree of ſtrength and proſperity of which they are capable, 


A connexion of affedion is mere ſentiment and nonſenſe; it 
cannot exiſt between nations, for they can be guided by intereſt 


alone, and are incapable of affection; and reaſon is required 
in ſober argument, not ſentiment. be 


The 2 * umperſect ſyſtem of connexion has this fun- 
damental vice, that by the very law of its conftitution and 


nature, it muſt tend gradually, though not always with rapi- 


Lord Mito. 


* 


dity, yet certainly and inevitably to diſſolution. Such a con- 


vexion, between two unequal countries, is the means of aſcen- 


dancy in one, and the cauſe of ſubordination in the other.— 


But the oatural love of independency will ſet a ſpirit of je- 


louſy at work in the weaker, which will continually ſtrive to 


improve and enlarge that ye; rr by the only poſſible 
means; that is by ſtriking off link after link of the connexion, 
which impoſes ſome reſtraint, till the laſt thread ſhall be 


broken: this ſtatement is ſupported by the uniform teftimony 


of all hiſtory. tf CE on HEME 
There are but two poſlible methods, by which the im- 
perfection of this ſyſtem can be remedied by a compact be- 
| tween the two kingdoms, or by the blending and indentifi- 
cation of their legiſlatures. The ſormer has been already 
tried, and ſound to be impracticable (commercial propoſitions 
| of 
Fas * Foſter, 27, and Taafe, & c. 28. PEAS 
t la Lord Minto's ſpeech the reader will find an analyſis of the various 
poſſible modes of connexion between two countries, ſtated in order to prove 
that no other can be ſecure or permanent hut entire conſolidation, 


._ * 
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of 1785); the alternative, therefore, is to remain in the pre- 
| | ſent ſituation, ſubje& td endleſs jealouſies and diſſenſions, ex- 
| 1 pPoſed to the malignity of the eremy in a point of the higheſt 
13 | importance, where weaknets invites attack ; or, to adopt the 
e 5 meaſure propoſed. re, ks | „ 
r Experience proves the imper fection of the preſent ſyſtem; 
27 de Adcingtcn. ſor the ill effects of jarring legiſlatures have been felt, in the 
_ RC. only inſtance, which has yet occurred, where they could have 
Big 1 been felt, in the affair ot the regency :* there the two legifla- 
s 3: 5 tures acted upon different principles ; and though they hap- 
rr pened to coincide in the choice of the perſon, yet the regent. 
a would have held his authority upon different tenures in the 
= two countiies. It is poſſible for many other queſtions to 
M2? ariſe, which way occafion diſſenſion; as, for inſtance, 'that of 


1 5 peace or war. Supplies might be granted by the one, and 
8 _ Addington, withheld by the other. And this danger of diſſenſion muſt 
_—_— very greatly increaſe, if the Rowan Catholics ſhould obtain 
$1: admiſſion into the legiflature, and influence its decifions ; for 
R352 +... any cauſes of difference might ariſe berween them and the 
FO  _ Brittth Parliament, on points lefs capable of reconciliation,” 
1 dien wil It is the opinion of every ftateſman of abilities, acquainted 
Fit Arengtben the with the intereſts of the Britiſh empire, & and of every well - 
* informed writer who may have touched upon the ſubject, that 
KI. Minto, the general power of the empire would be very greatly ex- 
fs | tended by ſuch a conſolidation of the ſtrength of the Wo 


„ —— WH XA 
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i | Dino, Kingdoms, in a far greater proportion than the fimple addition 
© Fi: e of their reſpective amounts. „ rage 
= B+ Pit. The commercial reſources of the empire, in which its ſtrength 
_ 3: RES conſiſts, would evidently be much increaſed by any meaſure 
= = that ſhould communicate to Ireland the commercial advantages 
= BY ig of England, open the market of one country to the other, 
_ +»: Bi and give them the common uſe of Britiſh capital. And fince, 
q Bi! 5 in caſe of attack, Ireland now depends for protection upon the 
| EM - power, nayal and military, of Great Britain, the beſt method 
_ | * of puarding her againſt danger is to enable Ireland ro defend: 
| bertel, and to ſtrengthen her by a participation of the wealth 
Powe Fol J PR 5 
Dongle, I be ſtrength of any people is beſt increaſed and ſecured 


"Y f * * 
* 2 hs. nn 9 3 * 
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by an identity of government, and identity of intereſt. One 
general ſuperintending legiſlature is beſt fitted for the ſteady 
conſiſtent government of all the parts of which it is compoſed. 
France well knows the principle and the force of incorpora- 
tions, and has praQtiſed it with ſucceſs in her own caſe, While, 
on the contrary, ſhe maintains with regard 1o the politics of 
the Britiſh empire the principle of ſeparation, as effential to 


£ r . 
= 


» Poſter, Bowfield, 3 { Faſter, 31. 
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freedom, and, with as ſound policy, aims at forming into in- 
dependent republics its two members, Scatland and Ireland. 
In whatever part of an united people wealth may be accumu- 
lated, its benefits will pervade and iruQity the whole. Lon- 
don feels no detriment to its interefts in the profperity of 
Briftol or Liverpool z for one country, under a common le- 
giſlature, has a common intereſt, In the preſent precarious | 
ſtate, of connexion, the idea of diftindneſs of intereſt, which 
is but a convertible term for ſeparation, is ever prelent ; and, 
with the increafing ſtrength and wealth of the inferior coun- 
try, that of a poſſible future ſeparation becomes more practi- 
cable, and more formidable. While there is a paſſibility of 
ſuch an event, it is the intereſt of the wealthier country to 
reſtrain, to a certain degree, this rifiag proſperity; and before 


England will promote the intereſts of Iceland to the extent of 


which they are capable, ſhe mult be well aſſured that they 
are identified with her W mn. LIT 3 - | 
The meaſure propoſed is not, in the leaft, derogatory to 7; not J:rogatory 
the honor and dignity of Ireland, nor does it imply any 1nfe- fo Ireland, 
_ riority on her part. This jealouſy or the independence of Ire. Put, 8 
land is a natural feeling or paſſion, but it is ill directed; for pr BY 
true patriotiſim is guided by utility, and embraces thote meꝝgꝝ- 


ſures which conttibute io the wellarg. and proſperity of the 


country. It is an union, by treaty, of two independent na- 
tions, up8n equal terms, by which no part of the united | 
country is more ſubjugated or dependent than the reſt ; it is a & Addington, 
confederacy, which in the very act recogniſes the indepen 
dence of both; and, without this acknowledged indepen- 
_ dence, a treaty of union could ng take place, becauſe both 
parties could not treat fairly and equally. It was new ob- Dundas, 
jected, by the moſt captious opponent of the Scotch union, | 
that the independence of the Scoich parliament was attacked 

by the propoſal, and yet its independence was to the full as 
complete as that of the Irith parlament. In the prefent caſe piu 

it is manifeſtly for tlie advantage of a country incapable of de- 8. 
tending or providing for herſe , to unite, upon teruis of equality, 
_ with that country whence ſhe has derived every thing valuable 

or important in her poſſeſſion. Diſtinctne ſs is not io be con- 
founded with independence, nor union with ſubordination, 
Te independence of the Britiſh parliament was not in- Smit. 
fringed by the addreſſes of the J:ifh houſes to the Queen in 
1703 and 1707, aſking for an union: neither can that of the 

Iriſh parliament, equally ſree and independent, be violated by 
ſuch a propoſul coming ſrom England ; but, as before ſtated, 
the very propoſal is a ſolemmn recognitihn of its independence, 

and its excluſive competence to decide upon the queltion,— 
The compact of 1782 cannot have dont tote, than make 
Ireland as independent of Britain as that country is of Ireland ; 
| | bet 


* 
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| 4 | but the adoption of an union would not encroach on the inde- 
0 28 peydence of England; neither can it on that of Ireland, 
YZ } 1 | which is not greater. | | | ' 


1 The number of Iriſh repreſentatives may be diminiſhed, 
| _ = BW but a repreſentation 3 to the territory, population, 
> reſources, and contribution of Ireland, in an union identifying 3 
k | the intereſts of the two countries, is ſufficient to ſecure to her 
| an independence equal to that enjoyed by any part or diſtrict 
| of Great Britain; which may yet bear but a fall proportion 
1 in the ſum of Britiſh tepreſentation. It is therefore an idle 
* UN  ____ objeQtion to ſay, that the Iriſh members may be outvoted by 
1 the ſuperior number of the Britiſh members. An union would 

DNN neither annihilate the Iriſh legiſlature, nor transfer its autho- 

S: rity into other hands; but would combine it, upon equal 
terms, with another independent legiſlature, where having its 
due proportion of weight and influence, it might much beitet 

ſupport the independence and dignity of the country, than in 
its preſent fituation : for never, but at a moinent of general 
terror and alarm, has it been known to have a will of its own, 
except on the one queſtion of the regency : and there it ſerved 
only to ſhew, how looſe the connex1on is, and how near folly 
or wickedneſs might go to diſſolve the only boad. 

Dovglas, Ireland, by an union, no more becomes a province in any 

| offenſive ſenſe of the word, than Great Britain: they both 

become provinces, or component parts, of ove whole ; one 

T ks ee 

1 Proſperity of Neither is it to the tranſaction of 1782 that the progreſ- 

. |  Treland not to ſive improvement in thę trade, manufaQures, and proſperity of 
{© beattribuledio Jreland. is to be attributed Its profperity® is riot ſecured by 
it 2 I that ſettlement, but is in a great degree dependent on the 

8 policy and wiſdom of Great Britain; and the only ſaſeguard 

of its permanence is that very meaſure which it is pretended 
would produce a contrary effect. ; ö 

„„ he great points gained by Ireland in the way of commerce, 

| wo were the fruits of ſeveral Britiſh acts of parliament of 1779 

and 1780, which firſt opened her trade with America and the 

Wet India colonies, as well as with the reſt of the world. — 

And it was not till 19934 that permiſſion was granted her to 
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a | = trade to the colonies on the fame footing with Great Britain. 
I Tbis act will hardly be ſaid to be an effect of the arrangement 
Wi! of 1782, and the others were antecedent to it, But Ireland 
. Vas growing faſt in induſtry, enterpriſe, manufaQures, _ 
Ss 1. | 3 | | | ® Foſter, 27. | [1 C6 
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country, as to ſurther the proſperity of Ireland. 
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and agriculture, before either the acknowledgment of her in- 


dependence, or the grant of her free trade; and all the three 
kingdoms have flouriſhed with an accelerated rapicity for about 
fifty years, fivce the general pacification of Europe by the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. In 1776 it was the opinion of 
Lord Chief Baron Foſter, (a man of great acuteneſs and ac- 


_ curate enquiry) as recorded by Mr. Arthur Young,* that 


«« [reland had improved more within the laſt twenty years than 


4 in a century before ; that the great ſpirit of improvement had 


begun in 1749 and 1750; and that, in the ſpace of about 
thirty years, the exportation of linen and yarn had ariſen from 

00,000). to between 1, 200, o00l. and 1, 500, oo0l.; nearly tre- 

e. And yet, ſince that time, notwithſtanding the tranſatlion 


of 1982, improvement has not continued to advance in the 


fame ratio; ſo that it ſeems much more reaſonable to aſcribe 


dhe growing improvement of Ireland to the ſpirit which began 


about 1750. 1 Ke 
That the ſettlement of 1782 is no ſecurity for the perma- 


nence of the advantages enjoyed by Ireland, is plain. For, 
| however Great Britain may have renounced the power of 
binding Ireland by Britiſh laws, ſhe cannot have reſtrained 


herſelf from repealing her own acts; and the encouragements 


which have promoted the proſperity of the linen manufacture 


of Ireland, as well as her trade with the colonies, are derived 


merely from Britiſh laws, which are of courſe liable to be re- 
: a by the Brinſh legiſlature. 
„ 


metimes admitted that theſe advantages are derived 


from Britiſh laws, and are therefore dependent on Great Bri- 


tain z but, in anſwer it is urged, that, though by a war of 
duties and prohibitions Britain might injure Ireland, ſhe herſelf 


muſt alſo inevitably ſuffer in the conteſt, and therefore wiſdom 
and policy, as well as liberality, muſt ever prevent her from 
_ engaging in ſuch hoſtilities. This is certainly true, but wiſ- 
dom is not à poſſeſſion in perpetuity ; the principles now beld 


with regard to commerce, it is poſſible, may change here- 


| after ; ſucceeding adminiſtrations may entertain different opi- 
nions from thoſe of the preſent day, with regard to policy and 
expediency ; diſputes and animoſities may ariſe, and, in ſuch 


a a caſe, there is no treaty, no ſecurity that Ireland can have 
recourſe to. 3 


T be conduct of England towards Scotland. before the union, 


is a caſe exactly in point: and yet it ſeems to have been as 
much the intereſt of England to promote the weliare of that 


—_ 


| | of improvement in Scotland, and the eftabliſkment of country 
e © is, ns Wh was bs vv 


8 


*1 is from the fame periodnearly that Dr. Adam Smith dates the pid Douglas 
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Preprſutiors 


rok In 1785 it was thought that the commercial connexlon 
ef 1785. 


wos not {uliviently ſecure under ſuch protection, and thoſe 
who were beſt agquainted with the intereſts of Ireland, wiſhed 
for the © ſecurity of a legiſlative compaQ ;” yet the warmeſt 
advocates of that impertect meaſure are now the foremoſt to 
reject a legiſlative ſecurity of à more binding nature, which 
_ cannot be di leed. 11 ene 
The moditgcation of Poynings law in 1782 (by which it is 
required that the royal aſſent be affixed to Iriſh ſtatutes under 
the great ſeal of England) is ſaid to have ſufficiently ſecured 
the connexion between Great Britain and Ilicland: but, on the 
contrary, that very circumtlance is a proof of its trailty, by 
the application, to an admitted evil, of a weak and inadequate 
remedy ; viz. the reſponſibility of an individual to the Britiſh 
parliament; and that law, inſtead of aſſerting the indepen- 
dence of Ireland, places her in a ſtate of ahſolu:e dependence 
upon the Britith miniſter ; and thus ſubjeQed to the poſſible 
wickedneſs or caprice of an individual, or a cabinet. bo 
It,was admitted in 1785. when the commercial propoſitions | 
were rejected, that things could not remain as they were: 
that commercial jealouſy might ariſe, and ſeparation of intereſt 
lead to ſeparation of connexion, No change has ſince taken 
place in the arrangement, therefore the danger muſt fil] re- 
main the fame ; for, though partial evils have been remedied 
by ſeparate laws, that mode is inadequate to remove the dan- 
ger, becauſe there is no ſecurity for the permanence of thoſe 
laws; and becauſe the exerciſe of diſtin. rights is liable to 
produce diſſenſion between the two legiſlatures. The good 
| ſenſe, which has hitherto obviated the evil, has not annihi- 
es lated the riſk. e 212023 4-406 Las 25 
dd. Auckland. If the independence of Ireland be real, it preſents a field for 
=: 3 endleſs difſenſions ; and, it the chuſes to exerciſe the power 
; bez ee" of diſſent, the conſequences muſt be conteſt, and, either ſepa» 
ration, or the conqueſt of the weaker, with all its attendant 
Smith. misfortunes, If it be merely nominal, it will produce diſ- 
_____ truft, abhorrence, and ſuſpicion; and will probably render 
| Ld. Auckland, the very connexion odious, and reduce Ireland to the neceſuiy 
ee Addington, of ſubmitting to the control of a Britiſh miniſter, no way 
=. . Dante Ker, accountable to her, but amenable only to the parliament of 
4 "6m Great Britain, If it be between both, it combines the evils 
Th 9 8 of both ſyſtems; ſo that, in any caſe, the preſent arfindne/s 
ſurniſhes a ſtore of weapons to wound and lever a connexion 
ſo frail: a danger, which is now redoubled by the efforts of 
foreign and domeſtic enenues io effect a ſeparation. 1 


1 


Smith, 
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But, in faQ, the parliament of Ireland is not independent; 
1 1 not indepencent. it is in a ſtate, not of ſhadowy, but of real and ſubſtantial 
1 Dovela% ſubordination on che parliament of Great Britain. For, by 
1 I that very act (21 and 22 George III.) which is boafted of by 
L N | the adverſaries of an. union, ay ſecuring the connexion between 
* Mi the two kingdoms; it is ordained that ng a& of the Iriſh par- 
| | | | l 3 _  hament, 
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lament, whether it affect the empire at large, or regard only 
the moſt minute local concern, can paſs into a law, till it be 
returned under the great ſeal of England. The affixing of 
that ſeal is an executive, not a legiſlative act; and the mi- 
niſter who does fo, does it at his peril, and liable to im- 


peachment in the Britiſh parliament, if done amiſs, Thus is 


the Iriſh parliament under the abſolute control of the Britiſh, 
whilſt it claims a perfect equality of independence. That 
topic, then, ſo much inſiſted on, and ſo well ſuited to 10vze 


a paſſionate oppoſition,=the loſs of independence--has n» 


weight, for Ireland has no independence to loſe ; and though 
the ſeparate parliaments loſe, each of them, their reſpective 
identity and diſtinctneſs, that of Ireland no more becomes de- 


_ pendent than the Britiſh ; but both equally become propor- 
_ tionate parts of one Whole. | 5 
The preſent ſituation is, what is called Imperium in imperio, Arguments for 
_ a ſuppoſed independent government within an independent and againſt, &c. 
government, and this, all writers have agreed ia condemning. 
Such was the firſt conſtitution of the American ſtates, hen 
each ſtate was ſupreme and independent; but as ſoon as peace 
allowed time for reflection, the abſolute neceſſity appeared of 
remedying by conſolidation a conſtitution incapable of ſtanding, 
Such alſo is the conflitution of the Swiſs Cantons, which in- 
capacitated that nation from oppoſing with effect the intrigues | 


or the violence of the French. 
The ſubordination of the Iriſh executive to Great Britain 


is more obvious ſtill,” than that of the legiſlative body : the 
Lord Lieutenant acts in obedience to the King's commands, 
ſignified either in his commiſſion under the great ſeal of Eng- 


land, or by the King's letter, counterſigned by a ſecretary of 


ſtate, or, in revenue matters, by the lord treaſurer, ot three 
lords of the treaſury. 3 o 


But the jealouſy of Ireland revolts at the practical exerciſe 


of theſe legal and conſtitutional powers; and, partly from 


this, partly from other cauſes, the government of England is 


ſuppoſed, in general caſes, to leave matters to the Iriſh par- | 


in Irelan 


| liament, and miniſters, From time to time, however, occa- 
ſions occur, where it is neceſſary for the Britiſh miniſters to act 
_ contrary 1 to the ſentiments of the ſervants of the crown 
And, though in ſuch caſes the difficulty may often 


be ſurmounted by confidential intercourſe, or by the adoption 


of a middle way, ſo as not to alarm the dignity of Ireland, or 
commit the imperial authority reſident in 


ngland ; yet fitua- 
tions have ariſen more than once, when the miniſtry have 


thought it their duty, without ſuch temperature, to exerciſe 


an immediate controling authority in heland; even under 
the hazard of rouzing the jealouſy, or affronting the high 


| ſpirits of the leading perſons there. This dilemma, which 


has already occaſioned many difficulties, and will be the ſource 


of growing embarraſſments, is — but of twa remedies; : 


either 
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either the King muſt remove his reſidence to Ireland, which 


would only take off the difficulty from that country to throw 
it on Great Britain; or Ireland, by her repreſentatives, muſt 


come to England, and thus place both countries, in theory as 
well as in effect, under the direction of the ſame miniſters. — 


But while the preſent ſyftem remains, no alteration can work 


u remedy. By indentification with Great Britain, Ireland will 
become truly independent, in ſharing her independence, and 
will no longer be bound to follow, tamely and ſubſerviently, 
a will that is not her own, This can be no otherwiſe effected 


than by an union, unleſs it be by ſeparation ; ſuppoſing even 


| Lord Minto, 
$ enemy combined with the other, nor ſupply ſufficient means 


that ſhe had means and ſtrength in that ſituation to preſerve 
hertelf independent, which is not poſſible. Were the Britiſh 
iſlands ſeparated, neither of them could ſubſiſt againſt any 


of defence againſt his inroads. It is evident that, in caſe 


of war, the weaker of the two would be more expoſed to 


danger; and, though, for a while, ſhe might perhaps maintaia 


mo 


herſelf by the mean arts of intrigue, ſhe would be a conftant 
bone of contention to ſurrounding nations, and at laſt would 


be forced to fly for refuge to her more powerful neighbour, 
either England or France; and either actually fubmit to her 
authority, or at leaſt, by virtually yielding to her inſſuence, 


loſe her own independency. | 1 
There is another ftriking inſtance, in proof of the ſubor- 
dinate condition of Ireland ; ſhe is obliged to take part in all 
the wars of Great Britain, for the King's declaration of war 


involves all his dominions ; ſhe is expoſed. to all the riſks and 


dangers of war; ſhe may loſe one of her provinces, or herſelf 


become a province to an enemy; and yet ſhe cannot acquire 


an acre of territory; every conqueſt made, though perhaps 


at the ex of Iriſh blood, and Iriſh treaſure, belongs 
ſolely to Great Britain. Ireland cannot either plant a colony, 


or eſtabliſh a foreign ſettlement. 


It is a miſtaken expreſſion, to ſay that by an union the Iriſh 


parliament would merge in that of Great Britain; it mae 


in the imperial legiſlature, and an union merely changes the 


_ reſidence of the legiſlature of Ireland, leaving to it ſtill, in 


* 


partnerſhip with that of Great Britain, the direQtion of Iriſh 


Two legiſlatures * % "2a. a 8 tn 2 0 r 
„„ e ſeparate deliberation of the two independent pris 
two bouſes of ments, is very erroneouſly compared to that of the two houſes 
parliament. of the ſame parliament. Theſe latter are connected together 


ith, and conſolidated into one body,“ by having, for a middle term, 


the third eſtate, and, in caſe of diſagreement, the meaſure 


merely falls to the ground, and no miſchict enſues ; but there 
is no bond of union between two bodies each complete and 


| ® Foſter, 31. 


independent; 


* 


dill, to have exiſted. VV 
Beſides, if a difference of opinion ſhould ariſe between the D 


that between two ſeparate kingdoms, tho 
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independent; there is no middle term to connect them, and 


ſhould a diſagreement occur between them, and ſhould each 
parliament, having a right to purſue its own meaſures, think 
proper to adhere with tenacity to its own deſigns, a conteſt 
muſt be the conſequence z and, in ſuch a caſe, the great ſeal 
would be but a pitiful guardian to the connexion. That diſ- 
agreement is poſſible, the tranſacdtions of 1785 and 1789 
evince; at the latter period the coincidence, in the perſon of 
the regent, was accidental; for the precipitation of Ireland 


| waited not for his appointment in England; nor was any per- 


ſon, in fact, actually named in that kingdom, the King's for- 
tunate recovery having happened juſt in time to prevent it. 
But, though the perſon had been the ſame, the diſparity in 


the limitation of his prerogative would have given the two 
countries an executive govei nment, with different conſtitutional 


powers in each: an evil, which is admitted by the late regency- 


two houles of parliament, they have not only much greater 
facility of diſcuſſion, and mutual explanation, but identity of 
intereſt between them is much more direct i: $70 than 

| ugh they be con- 
nected in, and form parts of the ſame empire. It is true, that 
to a certain degree, the ſeparate legiſlatures may afford a 


check upon each other, fimilar to thoſe of the three branches 

of parliament upon each other; yet, it muſt be of a very im- 

perfect nature, having no formal or legal conſtitution ; and 
Can have no more force or efficacy than thoſe checks 

each other, which prevail in the relation of different ftates, 

| having a common intereſt, but without any link of connexion, 

and which ſerve to maintain what is called the balance of 


power. r eee, e e 
2 local parliament has been compared alſo, for the local Smith, 
knowledge, of which it is ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed, to a jury, 


Which, on the ſame account was formerly obliged to be ſe- 
llected from that ſpot, which was thought to furniſh local 
knowledge of the circumſtances to be tried; but the wiſdom 
of legiſlators, finding the neighbourhood of a culprit too much 


expoſed to prejudice, paſſion and party ſpirit to allow of 
Juſtice, have thought it expedient in latter and more liberal 


times, to enlarge his vicinage to the whole county, and fo to 


we a greater field for the ſelection of a jury; or, if it be 


ſuſpected that a fair trial cannot there be had, they have al- 


lowed to change the venue to another place, where equal 
local knowledge may be exerted with lefs Sager or prejudice. 

In like manner, to carry on the compariſon, the Iriſh parliament, 
combined in the imperial, may — all the local knowledge 
that they could obtain in their own country, and be at the 
ſame time exempt from local danger and loca! prejudice. 
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Ia ſome caſes, diſtance may preſent an inſuperable impe- 
impediment. diment to the union of legiſlatures; as in that of America, 
Douglas, Where the experiment was ſtrongly recommended by Adam 
Smith; and in many others: but this objection will not apply 
to Ireland, for that country, though ſeparated by a ſea, is in 
the neighbourhood of Great Britain alone, and is ſeparated 
from all other countries by an immenſe ſpace. Its capital is 
nearer to that of England than Edinburgh, and notwithſtand- 
ng the intervention of a ſea, the journey thither from London 
uſually occupies a ſhorter ſpace of time; the moſt diſtant 
towns of Ireland, that are of any note, as Cork, Limerick, 
| Londonderry, &c. are not ſo far from the metropolis of the 
empire as many towns in Scotland. eb 
Too theſe conſiderations ſhould be added, the many impor- 
tant inducements to intercourſe and incorporation, between 
Great Britain and Ireland, which did not exiſt in the caſe of 
Scotland: the ſame ſyſtem of laws, civil and commercial; 
the ſame rules of property; ſimilar tribunals ; extenſive con- 
ſanguinity and intermarriages; the great and increaſing num- 
der of thoſe, who, by ſucceſſion or acquiſition, have become 
owners of lan in both countries; the ſame eſtabliſhed re- 
| ligion ; the ſame courſe of education; and feveral- others, 
_ which infinitely outweigh any conſideration of territorial con- 
| tiguity. | 5 . . 
The purſe e lt is an abſurd ſuppoſition, that the object of an union is 
to place the purſe of Ireland in the hands of the Britiſh mi- 
Hel ſought in niſter : it is already open to him, to the extent of its abilities, 
and the efforts of the miniſter have ever been directed to 
Smith, lighten the burthens of the people, not to increaſe them be- 
 yond the power to bear. But if ſuch were his defign, even 
that would afford a certain proof of the fincerity of his opi- 
nion, that the proſperity of Ireland will be increaſed by an 
union, for he would ſcarcely graſp at a purſe, and take mea- 
ſures at the ſame time to prevent its being filled: an empty 
$4; h pur is 2 of _—_ ON i f 
„„ „ That the omnipotence of parliament has power to reſcind 
—_—_—_— hereafter any of the articles of compact, is a falſe aſſertion, 
treaty after- as it ſhall preſently be proved ;* but; were it true, it would 
ward.  <equally furniſh an argument againſt the ſtability of any law, 
Douglas. or treaty, or compact, and would overturn the principles of 
civil ſociety; and, beſides, ſuch a violation of the compact 
being a ſubyerſion of the conſtitution, is one of thoſe ex- 
treme caſes, which would abſolve the ſubject from his allegi- 
ance, and juſtify an appeal to the ſword, Nor is there any 
foundation for imagining that, on account of the great majo- 
rity of the Britiſh members of the legiſlature, the repreſenta- 
i tives of Ireland would be outvoted on all occaſions of com- 
Ft. | _ petition, and Ireland oppreſſed at the pleaſure of the ſtronger 


$ -< \ ty. 
® Foſter, Goold, 32, 33. 
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party. This would, at leaſt, amount to an infraction of the 


treaty, and therefore to a diſſolution of the union; but 
alſo, ſuch a conſpiracy is impracticable, becauſe when the 
two countries are identified, there cannot exiſt any claſhing of 


feparate intereſts to occaſion competition for power or profit. 


Both theſe ſuppoſitions are refuted too, by experience, in Treaty with 
the caſe of Scotland; for, as to thoſe inſtances produced, as Scotland religi- 


no exiſtence in ſat, The impoſition of an income tax, in the 


proportion of one eighth to that of South Britain, in lieu of 


a land-tax, which, it was covenanted, ſhould not exceed a 
fortieth, was certainly no infringement of the letter, and it 


was the exact accompliſhment of the ſirit and end of the 


treaty, which was to proportion the taxes of Scotland to her 


means. The objections to the malt-tax were merely, like p 

other attempts of the violence of faction, s to ſerve the purpoſe 
of the day, no matter at what riſk, When party ran ex- 
tremely bigh in 1713, the Scotch repreſentatives were per- 
ſuaded to lay hold of one of the ſecondary clauſes in the 
| treaty of union, one of doubtful conſtruction, and which at 
| beſt was to be but of a temporary and ſhort duration, f then 


| breaches of the compact of union with Scotland, they have ouſly obſerved. 


virtually expired; and to raiſe a cry, that the articles of 


union, in favour of Scotland, were infringed, and even to 
bring forward a motion for the diſſolution of the treaty. 
la fact, that treaty, as will be confeſſed by every candid 
man, verſed in the hiſtory of his country, has, in all its clear 
and important parts, all its fundamental and eſſential condi- 


tions, been adhered to, with facred and ſcrupulous inviola- 


an union, upon the grounds of a difference in the ſituation of et 
Scotland from that of Ireland, f which renders that unneceſſary Smith. 


to the latter, which was abſolutely requiſite to the other ; and 


of the great improvement of Scotland ſince the period of 
union being aſcribable to other cauſes, rather than to the ef- 
ſects of that meaſure. LEES. nh EE. - | 
S⸗)X⸗cotland, they ſay, was driven by a ſeries of repeated in- 
| Junies the moſt intolerable, and by the conſtant jealouſies of 
England, io ſuch a ſtate of hoſtility, as left no alternative, but 


union or ſeparation. But the fame reaſoning applies, equally, 


to Ireland ; the partial and oppreſſive conduct of Britain for a 
long ſeries of years ; the repeated injuries offered io the vic- 


tualling trade of Ireland, which ſhe haraſſed with her em- 


almoſt an equal danger of ſeparation, render an union in this 
caſe equally neceſſary, as the only remedy that can be found. 
The union of the crowns of England and Scotland in the 


» 34 


2 I Anon. 3. 
+ Foſter, Spencer, Rudd, 


Bouefeld, Goold, 33. 
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Douglas. 


_ privilege of adding at pleaſure to the number of the peers. 


{ame perſon, (which, but for the change made in the royal | 


line of ſucceſſion, by the abdication of James II. would have 
continued unalterable in the houſe of Stuart) was, at leaſt, 
as durable a bond of connexion as that which keeps united 
the crowns of Great Britain and Ireland, viz. the annexation 
act, and the great ſeal. There was, in fact, no ſuch dif- 
terence between the conſtitutions of England and Scotland, as 


<> 


is ſaid to have exiſted, and to have rendered an union ne- 
_ Ceffary on account of the viciouſneſs of the latter; there was, 
Indeed, but one houſe of parliament in Scotland, but that was 
compoſed of three eſtates; (1. Nobles. 2. Barons, i. e repre- 
lentatives for ſhires, and 3. Burrows, or members for bo- 
roughs f;) and, as the votes of each eſtate were taken ſepa- 
rately, and a majority was required of each, it thus became 
impoſſible for the Crown to create a forced majority, by the 


As to the lords of articles, that inſtitution had been aboliſhed 
many years before the union, by an act of the Scotch parlia- 
ment; and was no more a part of the conſtitution of Scot- 

land in 1707 than the ſtar- chamber was at that time of the 


- wa 


_ conſtitution. 


cotland made much greater ſacrifices, for the purpoſe of 


obtaining an union, than any that are expected from Ireland, 


or that are in her power to make. Ireland has not been, for 
many centuries, free and independent of England ; Scotland 


never had been ſubdued to her, nor under her control: Scot- 
land gave up, what Ireland cannot give up, an independent par- 
liament of Rog. Lords and Commons, and an independent fepa- 


Douglas, 


Scotch Union 
became 


ate crown. 


heſe ſacrifices were made, at the time, indeed 
with great reluctance; and ſo ſtrong was the hoſtility of the 


Scotch to the meaſure, that many violent inſurrections took 

place. An army, even, of 7000 men was levied in the weſt, and 
was ready to march againſt the parliament ; and the Duke of 
Queenſbury, with other miniſters, who took an active part in 
carrying the union into effect, were ſo attacked by the popu- 
| lace as to eſcape narrowly with their lives; while the Duke 
of Hamilton, Lord Belhaven, and others of the moſt invete- 
rate opponents to it, became the idols of the people, and 


were carried in triumph through the ſtreets of Edinburgh. 
Vet ſo quickly were the ſentiments of the Scotch nation 
changed, with regard to that meaſure, when experience had 


made them acquainted with its happy effects, that only eight 


years aſter it had been concluded, in the midſt of ſuch violent 


clamour, the union had obtained the moſt univerſal popula- 


rity ; inſomuch that the pretender, having pledged himſelf, 


in a public manifeſto, to repeal the act of union, was obliged, 


in 1715, to expunge that promiſe, in order to preſerve the 
favour of his adherents. The 


+ Spencer, Goold, Botsbeld 3 
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The event of an union would, probably, be ſimilar in Ire- 
land; and how great ſoever the unpopularity which attends 
it now, a few years would remove the deluſion of the nation, 
and make clear its good conſequences. 
It is remarkable that the many attempts made towards an Scotch Union 
union, firſt of the crowns, and afterwards of the parliaments long prevented 
of England and Scotland, from the time of Henry VIII down &% France. 
to the fecond year of Queen Anne, have been conſtantly Dundas, 
_ fruſtrated through the means of French influence and intrigue ; 
and England was firſt induced to become zealous for its accom- 
pliſhmenr, by the ill effects that the experienced from French 
intrigue in Scotland; in order to remove entirely the influence 
of the French party. Ireland, by various accidents, is fallen 
into a ſituation exactly ſunilar. France labours, by every 
means, to form a connexion in that country, and has, in a 
great meaſure ſucceeded. But French influence was by no grit, 
means as miſchievous in 1707 as it is in 1800; France was 
not then the advocate of ſedition in the abſtract, and the 
general ally of all rebellious ſubjects. As the ſureſt me- & 
thod of putting an end to this dangerous conſpiracy, by a be de. 
conſolidation of the powers of the whole empire, a legiſlative 5 
union with Great Britain is propoſed. 
The great improvement of Scotland fince the period of 7 ut of 
the union, it is faid, ſhould not be attributed to that meaſure, Scetland due to 
| becauſe ſociety has been every where, during that time, in a bh Union. 
| tate of rapid improvement; and becauſe the progreſs of Ire- Smith. 
land in proſperity, without an union, has in the fame period 
been till greater. It is not poſſiole to determine,“ exactly, 
how far the proſperity of Scotland may be attributable to the 
union; but it is fair to conclude, that, if the has improved 
during that period, in a proportion relatively greater than the 
improvement of England, the cauſe of this exceſs may be 
aſcribed to the effects of the union, and, if the advancement Douglas. 
of England have ſurpaſſed that of North Britain, her ſuperior 
opulence is owing to the ſuperiority of her natural advantages, 
| which were too great to be overbalanced by the benefits de- 
rived to Scotland from an union. But without an union Scot= _ 
land could not have made ſuch progreſs in improvement. as Dundas, 
to have kept pace with the general advances of ſociety ; be- 
cauſe the circumſtances attending her local fituation, and in- 
ternal policy, prevented her from having any part in the grow- 
5 ing proſperity of other countries, as Jong as the continued ſe 
; rate; ſo it was ably argued in the Scotch parliament by 
Seton, one of the commiſſioners of the union. To this 
may 
1 Foſter, 86. 

t The 3 and exciſe of Scotland have increaſed between 170% and 
1797, upwards of teventy fold ; while thoſe of England have not been mul- 
7 quite eight times. For "the particulars of this detail, ſec she 1 

the Right, Hog. D and the Right Hon. Sylveſter Novg!as. 
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may be added the following weil known faQ, that the proſ- 
perity of Scotland took riſe in the weſtern parts, and near the 
ports, beſt ſuited to the colonial trade, which was firſt opened 
dio Scotland by the union. „ by 
Douglas. Again it is objected, that, whatever may have been the 
improvement of Scotland in the laſt ninety years, Ireland,“ on 
| the other hand, has made ſtill more rapid progreſs. This 
aſſertion has been much inſiſted on, but a cloſer inſpection will 
ihew that it is not founded in fact. No compariſon can well 
be drawn between any particular branches of improvement, 
in thoſe two countries, but a fair eſtimate may be made from 
the ſtate of the public revenue in each. It will be found that 
Scotland with a ſmaller population, a leſs fertile foil, a climate 
leſs temperate, and ports for foreign trade much inferior, pavs 
a ſhare of public contribution equal in amount to the revenue 
of Ireland, and which is, at the leaſt, not a greater burthen 


do her people than the taxes of Ireland are to her ſubjes; 


from therice it is a fair inference that the wealth of Scotlana 
is not inferior to that of Ireland. — SE a 


Fpulstien as As to the population of Ireland, which is alſo urged as 
55 27 impreve- teſt of her flowiſhing condition, its ſuperiority is admitted: 


but it affords no proof of ſuperior proſperity, and tends only 
to give additional ſtrength to the above argument, from ibe 
greater difficulty under which Scotland labors in that parti- 
. - cular alſo. The accuracy of thoſe calculations, however, 
appears very queſtionable ; they ſeem in general to exaggerate 
the population of Ireland, and to underrate conſiderably that 
of Scotland. + ae | 1 | | 


; It was the opinion of the earned and ſagacious Dr. Adam | 
_ "UG mich. Smith, that an union would procure for Ireland, beſide com- 


mm. mercial, many other important advantages 5 and that without 
ſuch a meaſure the inhabitants of the two countries were not 

likely for ages to coaleſce as one people. E 
To his opinion may be added, the authority of ſome of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed and enlightened men of the laſt century, 
by whom that meaſure was approved and recommended; of 


e others. Sir Matthew Decker, Sir William Petty, Sir Joſiah Child; 
= and Molineux, who incurred the diſpleaſure of the Engliſh 


Houſe of Commons, for his bold afſertion of the independence 
of his native country, thought the proſpect of Iriſh repre- 
ſentatives being admitted to the Parliament of England, 10 
— . happineſs to be hoped for by Ireland,” however it might 
be withed. Lb ne #1 
Anon. In the preſent century, it has been recommended by many 
1 able writers and ſtateſmen, of various political attachments: 
Addington, Doctor Campbell, Dean Tucker, Lord Egmont, Lord Hillſ- 
& Dovglas, borough, Lord Sackville, Lord North, &c. The opinion held 


5 by 
- — 14 * 85, 86. | 
# For the di of thisfubje&t, ſee Mr, Sylyeter Douglas's Speech, p. 18. 


5 Anon. 35. 
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by theſe great politicians with regard to the value of an union, 


is corroborated by the teſtimony of M. Nevin, and his aſſociates 


in rehellion,“ whoſe fears have expreſſed their conviction of iis 
tendency to ſhengthen the empire, and to prevent that ſepa- 
tation being effected, which has been the unilorm object of 
their endeavours. =, 


But why, it is aſked, does Britain make an offer of ſuch W prof- 
great advantages to Ireland, and of a participation in ſuch erity Britain's 


mighty benefits? 


intereſt. - 

| Becauſe the perceives her own intereſt equally concernec Dean Tucker, 
in the proſperity and the ſecurity of Ireland: becauſe her inte- 
reſts are inſeparable from thoſe of Ireland, and Ireland's ſtrength 


is Britain's ſtrength, Ireland's greatneſs is Britain's glory; and 

becauſe ſhe has found, that a cloſer union is made now more , 
requiſite than ever, by the repeated attempts of enemies, 10 & 
diſſolve the connexion. Precautionary wiſdom ſeldom bas & Peel. 


much infiuence on the cor duc either of individuals, or nations; 


an evil, in general, muſt have been painſully felt, before mea- Addington. 


ſutes are taken to remove it, or to guard againſt its recur- 
J.. eee e 
When the commercial propoſitions were brought forward in Conceſſions dan. 
1785, they were oppoſed by all the commercial interefts of e when 


Great Britain, becauſe, while Ireland had ſeparate intereſts Taran PF . 


(as, with a ſeparate legiſlature, ſhe muſt have, Gnce there 5 oy 
then a poſſibility of adus ſeparation) ſuch an arrangement might FO 
have been highly prejudicial to the manufactures of Great 
Britain: but the preſent plan, while it affords the higheſt ad- 

al and commercial, prevents, by uniting the 
two countries into one, the poſſibility of ſeparate interefis 'ex-  * 
iſting ; and therefore meets the approbation of the trading body _ 
of Britain, The fame opinions were prevalent, fo long ſince Dundas, 
as the reign of Charles II. as is apparent in the anſwer to cer- - 
tain complaints made by the Scotch, of more favour being 
ſthewn to Ireland, than to their country: the conmmiſſioneis 


ſtated in reply, that Ireland was an appendage of the crown 


of England, was bound by the laws, and under the abſolute 
control of England, and that, cherefore, any favour miglit ſafely 


be granted to her, but that the teparate ſtate and independence 
ol Scotland would not allow of the fame treatment. 
The caſe is now reverſed, and the altered relation in which 
Ireland ſtands, makes it dangerous to grant the advantages, 
Which would accrue to her trom an Union, without the ac- 
companying ſecurity of that meaſure. It adwits, however 
of a doubt, whether in a ſeparate ſtate Ireland be capable ß 
ptofiting by ſuch conceſſions, it made, without a communi- 
cation of the capital of Great Britain,—Bur, in caſe of an 


union, though Great Britain will communicate her capita} zurt Britain. 


and induſtry to Iieland, they cannot be expected to flow in Douglas, 


* Meeting a; Pranciv-irecj chapel, April 9, 3795, Sex Repary of Secret 3 
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with ſuch rapicity, as 10 effect any inſtant benefit to the one, 


or to occaſion any lots or detriment to the other; becauſe ca- 
pital and induſtry, ſo localized, are not eafily influenced, at 
once to change their fituation, Gradually, however, much 


wealth, capital and credit, will be attracted to Ireland, when 
uniformity of laws and legiflature, give an increaſe of confi- 


dence to ſpeculatiſts and moneyed men; and this gra dual be- 


neſfit reaped by Ireland, inſt ead of injuring the intereſts of indi- 
viduals in England, will tend according to the known principles 


of public wealth, by multiplying the returns of profit, in and 

between both countries, to increaſe the riches of each, 
Some men have advanced an opinion, that the capital of 

England, is already fo fully employed, that there is none ta 


ſpare: but this cannot be reconciled with the eagerneſs con- 
ſtantly diſplayed, in purſuit of every new ſpeculation ;==with 
the ſmall return of profit,“ that many men are content to re- 
ceive, in adventures ſubject to hazard and riſæk; with the im- 
menſe ſums conſtantly inveſted in the funds, even when the di- 


vidends fall below 5 per cent. or with the known ſact, that a 


large propos tion of foreign trade is carried on with Britiſh ca- 


pital, excluſive of that portion, which, even under the preſent 
ws hal ng circumſtances, is engaged in the commerce of Ire- 
Neither is fre any more foundation for the imaginary evil, 
that is apprehended for Great Britain, from the increaſed num- 
ber of the members of the legiſlature. 4 It is notorious, that the 
parliament poſſeſſes, and has ever been uſed to exerciſe the 


power of adding to, or diminiſhing the number of its members; 
and that no inconvenience has reſulted from it. And the 
Scotch union is a remarkable inſtance in point, when an addi- 
tion of forty-five members was made to the Houſe of Com- 
mons, without any inconvenient conſequences ariſing from it. 
In addition to this, it may be obſerved, how very ſmall a dif- 
| ference is occaſioned to the convenience of gentlemen, (and 
none to the buſineſs of the Houſe) by the moſt extreme fluctua- 
tion of the number of attending members, between 50 and 


The apprehenſion of the Britiſh Legions being debaſed 
o many Iriſhmen in its 
body, is an argument that cannot be ſeriouſly urged by 2 1 


one, who bas any knowledge of the higher ranks of the Iriſh 


nation, or who has witneſſed the many inſtances in which the 
natives of Ireland have become members of the Britiſh Parlia- 
nent, and by their ſplendid talents, have ſhed a luſtre upon 
that body, of which they have formed fo diſtinguiſhed a part. 
But beſides it muſt be recollected that as the Iriſh members 


| Ip de added tothe Britiſh Houſe of Commons will bethoſe, who | 


| | repreſent ' 
* Eveg ſo low as cent. though the fair returns in mercantile c 
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repreſent the counties of Ireland, with ſome others of the moſt 
independent in the Iriſh Legiſlature, there can be no grounds 
to apprehend from them any dangerous increaſe of winiſterial 
_ influence, for men of that deſcription are in general the leaſt 
liable to corruption. But inſtead of adding to the corruption, 
an union will ſerve to effect a ſalutary reform of the Britiſh _ 
Houſe of Commons. It may be ſuppoſed that of the 300 
Members. there are in the Inſh Houſe 80 or go county and 
city Members, and in the Britiſh parliament 180 county and city 
members out of the 558. In the one Houſe there 1s not nearly 
a third, in the other not more than a third of county and city 
members; but in the united Parliament the proportion 


would be materially altered: inſtead of one-third (or three- 


' ninths) compoſed of county and city members, there would be 
- four-ninths, which is nearer to one-half than 'to one-third, 
This of itſelf would ſerve to purify the Engliſh Commons: 
but it would alſo afford an excellent opportunity of cutting off 
from that Houſe 100 of the borough members without any” 
- inconvenience; thus leaving a conſiderable majority. of county 
and city members in the united Parliament, without dimi- 
niſhing the influence of the crown, to any dangerous degree, 
for influence is far preferable to prerogative. It will be a fur- 
ther advantage to ſupply their place by ioo new members from 
Ireland, rather than from Engliſh counties, where eſtabliſhed 
families would thus acquire too great an increaſe of influence. 
Nor can it be imagined that the intereſt of Ireland ſhould be 
neglected by her repreſentatives at one fide of the channel, more 
than at the other. The name of abſentee will not prevent a 
man from attending to the intereſt of his own property, though 
it be divided from him by ten or twenty leagues of ſea.—Be- 
ſides it is probable that the younger branches of noble and opu- 
lent abſentees, will come over to Ireland after an union, to 
manage the affairs, and to repreſent the families of their 
_ Engliſh relative. et nn. oy SOIT oY 
Another objection is drawn from the neceſſary imper- Douglas. 


ſection of the union that would be enacted; ſince it is not 


_ poſſible, entirely to aſſimilate the two countries, with regard to 
revenue, taxes, &c. But to this, the caſe of Scotland affords a 
direct reply; for there a union, was to all intents and purpoſes, 
effeQed, notwithſtanding the difference of taxation, and what 
ſeems of much greater moment, and was oþjeQed to by all the 
judges under James I. with the exception. of Sir Francis Bacon, 
as an inſurmountable 1 iment,—the difference of laws, and 
ol the modes of adminiſtering juſtice. But it never was ſuppoſed, 
that the union of England with Wales, or with Lancaſhire, 
was imperfeQ, becaule Wales and Lancaſhire have each rules 

of property, forms of judicature, cuſtoms and uſages, appro- 
iate; which of courſe, form a difference, between their 
tuation and that of England. The town of Calais was ſepa- 
rated by a ſea, and diſtinguiſhed by the preſervation of 1 ar 
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local cuſtoms ; yet the union of Calais with England was not 
objeQed to as imperfe, when it was admitted, by the charter 
of Henry VIII. to fend two Burgefſcs to fit in the Parliament 


2 — 


2 £ | of England. 5 | | | | * : 
Preſent times Many, even of thoſe who expreſs a wiſh that an union may. 
not proper. at ſome future period, take place, * object to the preſent, as an 
improper time for the introduction of the meaſure, and defire 
rather to wait for the moment of general tranquillity : but the 
preſent time is ſuch as to render this, which at any other ſea- 
fon might be a wife meaſure, now a nece//ary one. This is 
_ evidently demonſtrated by the avowed fears of an union 
being effected, which are entertained by thoſe, who have 
openly profeſſed themſelves the advocates of ſeparation ; by 
Tore, Emmet, M'Nevin, &c. The apprehenſions ſtili felt 
on this ſabjeQ, by their aſſociates, whoſe deſperate attempts 
are too recent to be forgotten, proclaim a ſpeedy union, or a 
ſeparation to be the only alternate. EE 
A moment of general tranquillity may be expected for ever; 
it is not likely to be obtained by any other means than this 
meaſure, which muſt, therefore, firſt take place before the effeDtt 
can follow. The Scotch union was completed during a foreign $ 
war of great magnitude, and at a ſeaſon of as much political 
difficulty and internal difſenfion as the preſent — 
And it cannot, with any colour of truth, be objected, that 
Ireland is taken by ſurpriſe, or that a novel meſaure is ſud- 
denly introduced; for, not to ſpeak. of the actual incorporation 
under the uſurpation of Cromwell, an union was recommended 
by the Council of Trade in Ireland, ſo early as the year 1676, 
in thereign of Charles II. It was long a very favourite object 
of Ireland under Queen Anne, and the Iriſh Parliament failed, 
in repeated endeavours, to obtain it. Aſter that period, it be- 
came a ſubject of general diſcuſſion, and gave riſe to numerous 
publications; and it has ever ſince been familiar to the ears of 
the Iriſh, and has been the ſubject of various works, publiſhed 
at different periods of time. Never till now, was a ſuſpicion 
8 entertained by any writer, ſpeaker, or ſtateſman, of the in- 
cCcCompetency of Parliament to carry it into effect. | 1 5 
| Parliamntis The competence of Parliament to debate, or to adopt the 
| competent. ſcheme of a legiſlative union, cannot be diſputed without call- 
Pitt ing in queſtion the conſtitutional exiſtence of the united king- 
& Douglas, dom of Great Britain Þ and the legality of its legiſlature ſince 
| the period of the Scotch Union, for the plea of incompetence 
muſt be equally applicable to the Parliaments of that day, as 
to the preſent. But ſuch a doctrine would ſhake the title of 
the royal family to the throne (the act of ſettlement) and is a 
republican principle, degradatory to the Parliament, and ſub- 
verſive of the conſtitution. The power of Parliament has no 
limits, but in the uſefulneſs of the meaſure ; all queſtions, 
| — — — therefore, 
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therefore, are open to diſcuſſion and inveſtigation, becauſe the 
demonſtration of utility brings any meaſure within the ſphere 
of parliamentary competence to achieve. | | e 
But the boaſted and valuable fertlement of 1782, was Edgeworth, 
made by Parliament. How then can a doubt be enter- 
tained of the competency of Parliament to make changes 
in the legiſlature of the kingdom, when the whole contti- 
tution of Parliament was changed by that very ſettlement? 
If Parliament wes authorized in 1782, to make ſuch an 
agreement for the benefit of Ireland, ſo muſt the pre- 
ſent Parliament. But, it is aſſumed that an Union is a dere- 
liction of the rights and liberties of the people; and then it is 
argued, juſtly upon that aſſumption, that Parliament is not 
competent to enaQt it, becauſe, though capable of negociating 
for what is advantageous, Parliament cannot furrender' the 
Tights or liberties of the people. lt the premiſes were true, the 
concluſion muſt follow; but the premiſes are not true; they are 
indeed aſſumed but not proved, and it is abſurd to ſay that any 
* deviation however advantageous from the ſettlement of 1782 
is impoſſible: the Iriſh legiſlature has not ſurely loſt the power 
of doing good, or of diſtinguiſhing good from evil | 
But, if not in Parliament, where can the power to effect any Addington, 
meaſure be imagined to refide ? Not in the conftituent body, & Douglas. 
for they cannot be ſuppoſed to have delegated a truſt, wth 
a a tacit reſervation in particular caſes; nor does the conſtitution - 
of Great Britain and Ireland acknowledge, in that body, any Douglas. 
power or right of deliberation whatever; their entire ſfuntion. n 
conſiſts in the act of election of their repreſentative, and 
with that act it ends; though it be always the duty of the 
latter, without doubt, to pay a certain attention to the wiſhes 
of his conſtituents, and the opinions of the people. It is from a 
the incompetency of the people at large, to decide upon acts Lord Mints. 
ef government, and from the phyſical impoſſibility of their de= 
| liberation, that has ariſen the inſtitution of Parliament, or the 
Nomination of perſons authorized by the people 10 ad in all. 
caſes for them: if theteſore, in any inſtance, the power were 
to revert to the people, it would occaſion what is called the - 
vicious circle; for, from the ſame cauſe as at the firſt, it muſt 
again return to the repreſentatives, and ſo, it might for ever 
rform the ſame courſe rom the one body to the other, and 
ack again : but the greater the magnitude and importance of 
the ſubject, the greater is the abſurdity of ſuppoſing it to re- 
vert to the deciſion of thoſe, who had deputed the power to 
decide in maiters of inferior moment, becauſe they were judged, 
by the conſtitution, to be incompetent themſelves. 7 
Houſe of Commons, in all legiſlative matters, is equivalent to : 
the people at large; and therefore, as the Parliament conſiſts Smith. 
of three. branches, King, Lords and Commons, if it were 
neceſſary on any occaſion. to recur to the conſent of the peo- 
ple, who are equivalent to one only of theſe branches, that act 
would deſtroy the equilibrium, extioguith the legiſlative ca- 
pacity 
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| Addington, wer then cannot reſt in the people at large, for fuck | 
"IP a ſu The pow would imply a diffolution of the government. It 
is an eſtabliſhed truth, that while the conſtitution exiſts, the 
only l ſanQion of public opinion, and its only efficient 
authority muſt be derived from the Parliament. The extent 
one abſolute ſupremacy of parliamentary power are aſſerted 
by the bigheſt legal authorities, Sir Edward Coke, Sir Matthew 
ale, 815 Willam Blackſtone, Lord Somers and others, who, 
to ſay the leaft, have never been ſuſpected of any bias againſt 
mme conſtitution and liberties of their country. 1 
Douglas, To aſſert that there are aQs, which, however beneficial, the 
' . conſtitutional legiflature has not the right to porn, without 
a previous ſpecial commiſhon from the maſs of the nation, leads 
directly to the falſe and miſchievous principle of the ſovereignty. 
of the people: a principle, which is proved, by all attempts 
to put it in practice, either by the ancient Jacquerie in France, 
dy the Wat Tylers and Jack Straws of England, or by the 
— N of modern France, to be as pernicious and as impoſ<- 
ſible in faR, as in theory the ſuppoſition is abſurd. 
There are no caſes where the powers of the people at large 5 
begin, though there may exiſt ſome extra ordinat — 
the — canuot reach ; but — —— — 
of conveying a rightful power to the people, would _ | 
2 diſſolution of the conſitotion and goveroment, and give riſe 
to anarch | 
There * caſes of another « 


to which the ſupreme 
itution, cannot reach; but. 
but from the moral | 
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rreaty by which they ate united, becauſe the parties, by whom 


| local queſtions where the intereſts of their country have been 


to obviate the inftance of Scotland, that the act of Union 
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can be disjoined by any regular a& of the united legiſlature. 
It is in the power of the common Parliament to alter or re- 
peal any act of either Parliament, made previous to the Union. 

t it cannot alter or reſcind any fundamental article of the 


it was concluded, no longer exiſt; nor is it poſſible for either 
to return, at ſuch diſſolution, to the fame ſituation, as they 
were in before their Union took place. . | 
But, fay the advocates of parhamentary incompetence, the 
members of the Iriſh Houſe of Commons were delegated to 
exerciſe, but not to alienate the powers committed to them ; 
to ſupport the independence, and excluſive authority of Ire- 
land; and therefore, they have no power to make ſurrender 
of that independence and authority, into the hands of the 
Britiſh legiſlature, which on account of the great majority of 
_ the Britiſh above the Iriſh members, would, in effect, poſſeſs 
alone, ſupreme power, Both this alleged fact,. and the in- 
ference of incompetency, are controverted by the example of 
Scotland. It is well known, with regard to the former, that, RD as 
though Scotland $as but forty-five repreſentatives, yet, on all & Dundas. 


particularly concerned, they have always been able to influence —— : 


the decifion of the houſe. Reſpecting the ſuppoſed incompe- & _ 
tency of the repreſentative body, it is further argued, in oider — 


paſſed by the Scotch Parliament either is become valid now by 
the length of time which has ſince elapſed and has ſanctioned 
it, as it were, by preſcription, from long acquieſcence; or 
that it was made fo at firſt by an expreſs power or commiſ- 
fion being given to the Scotch repreſentatives for the purpoſe. 
But no preſcription can render that valid, which was at the 
_ firſt a mere nullity ; and if that argument be admitted, every | 
la fince enacted, depending for its validity; on the validity of & Smith, · 
that tranſaQion, — REY void z and, as a neceflary 5 
conſequence, it will f that the preſent legiſlature of Great 
Britain has no legitimate authority :—a dangerous abſurdity! ! 
The obvious weakneſs of this argument has obliged gentle- Douglas. 


men to reſort to a ſuppoſed ſpecial delegation from the conſti- 


tuent body to their repreſentatives. But, as before ſaid, the . 

incompatibility of ſuch a tranſaQtion with the conſtitution, is | 
ſuch that no validity or force could thence be derived to any 

act that was nat valid without it, nor could that body grant to 

the elected any powers, beyond thoſe incident to the character 

of repreſentative. ere | | . 

| Bekdes, it is eaſy to ſhew that no ſuch thing was attempted ap, pecial - 
in Scotland in 1707 ; nor was the neceſſity, or poſſibility of it gaticn to be 

conceived to exiſt, with regard to any treaty fince the accel- Search deputies, 

fion of James VI. to the crown of England ; though it Goes for an Unica. 

ſeem as if ſuch a thing were intimated in an obſcure paſtagy of 
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Jleaſt grounds for the aſſertion of a ſpecial delegation; and the 


_ m FAVOUR or AN: UNION, &c. 


. 


De Foe, by whom alone it is even hinted. The ſact was thus. 


The convertion of eſtates in Scotland, which met on the ab- 
dication of James II. continued undiſſolved through the whole 
reign of Witham, and were ſummoned by Queen Anne, a 


tew months atter her acceſſion. At the time when this ano- 
malous aſſembly was nominated, no meaſure of Union was in 


agitation z but, as ſoon as it met after King William's demiſe, 
it paſſed an act, in conſequence of a ſimilar act paſſed by the 


Engliſh Parliament, empowering the Queen to appoint com- 
 miffioners for Scotland, to treat of an Union. Commiſſioners, 


on the part of each kingdom, met at Weſtminſter in October, 
1702. Mean while the Scotch convention was diſſolved, but 
the commiſſion ſtil} continued in full force, and no want of 


competency was urged againſt it. Soon after, a proclamation 
was iſſued in Scotland calling a new Parliament, in which it 


was curſorily mentioned that commiſſioners had been nomi- 
„ ated to treat of an Union, &c.” as it was allo in the fame 


Way, that © the Queen was engaged in a juſt and neceſſary 


« war.” This flight paſſage is the only one 'that affords the 


fimilar paſſage relative to the war, then carried on, may fur- 


niſh as good a proof of the neceſſity, of a ſpecial notice to 


electors and a ſpecial delegation on that head alſo, which will 
ſcarcely be alleged: and no notice was taken, in any way, 


of fo unuſual a circumſtance as that would have been, if the 


i . had intended to require particular inſtructions to 


given to the repreſentatives. But the proclamation gives no 
particular directions; neither do the ſummonſes of election. 
the returns, (or as they are called in Scotland the commiſſions) 
the minutes of election, or the corporation books bear the 
ſlighteſt marks of any thing ſpecial. Hiſtory, memoirs, tradi- 
tion, and the act of the Scotch Parliament are all ſilent on 


That head. In 1703 this Parliament voted the commiſſion, then 


Douglas, April 23, 17 age 18, et ſeq. 
RK. r 


exiſting, to be terminate and extinQ ; and in 1705 the Qgeen, 


being again empowered by that Parliament, as well as by the 


| Engliſh Parliament, appointed new commiſſioners, and bj 
them, without any further communication with the people, 


the treaty was executed in 1706; the articles were ratified in 

1707, and took effect on the firſt of May in that year, and 

there was no other election or delegation of power Whatever.“ 
But the inequality in the numbers of the Iriſh and Britiſh 


members of the common Parliament does not evince any dere- 


liction or ſurrender of her authority on the part of Ireland, + 


| becauſe each country being ſtill repreſented preſerves its own , 


o For a more particular detail, ſce the Ip of the Rt, Hon. Sylveſter 


| . 
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power of legiſlation, though at the ſame time either gives and 
mutually receives a power of legiſlation over the other; and 
this power is exactly equal, provided the repreſentatives be in 
exact proportion to the relative conſequence of each country 
reſpectively. Were a perfect arithmetical equality of numbers 
requiſſte, the incorporation of the whole legiſltuie of Ireland, 
as it now ſtands, would be inſufficient, to effect 2 legal Union: 
but ſuck an incorporation would be highly unjuſt, becaute it | | 
would give Ireland much more than her due propottiou of in- | = 
fluence. 3 ah ai wn - 
The eiſemia! principles of the conſtitution, are, in both 
countries the fanie ;- and the legiſlature of the empire may be 
conſidered as one great machine conſiſting of a ſupreme head, | 
and two branches, each fimilarly divided into two parts: one 
of theſe branches regulates the affairs of Great Britain and 
the general concerns of the empire at large; the other legiſ- 
lates only, but excluſively for Ireland. This machine, it ap- 
pears, might be greatly ſimplified, and therefore materially in- 
proved, by blending, in due proportion, theſe two ſeparate 
members into one, which, by one act, could adjuft the con- 
| cern of the whole ſtate ; thus leading to each other additional 
ſtrength, and removing the poſſibility of weakneſs and diſtrac- 
tion of councils. ; 1 . 8 85 oo 
8 —_ 
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AGAINST A LEGISLATIVE UNION BETWEEN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND; 
ARGUMENTS POLITICAL, RESPECTING THE EXTERNAL 
RELATIONS OF IRELAND, IN CONNEXION AND | 
| INTERCOURSE WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 


Ballen of THE expreſſions * made uſe of, in the reſolutions of both 
1782 fine! Houſes of the Iriſh Parliament, on the occafion of the (zrtle- 


and adequat 
 _ Foſter 


ment of 1782 fin their addreſs to the King and the Lord Lieu- 
„ tenant, and in both the anſwers to theie addreſſes, are ſuch as 


afford ample proofs, that that adjuſtment was regarded as final, 
and was deemed ſufficient ; for it is repeatedly termed à full 


and perfect eſtabliſi ment of the conflitution of Ireland; an indiſ- 
ſoluble connexion in unity of intereſts, and unity of conſtitution ;j— 
from wwhich, no conſtitutional 4 * can ever avail to ziftur 5 be 


har mony of the two kingdoms, c Ec. 


When Mi. Flood moved for leave to introduce a bill decla- 
5 ratory of the ſole and excluſive right of Ireland to make laws, Oc. 


leave was refuſed, and a reſolution was paſſed, that it was re- 


fuſed, © becauſe the ſole, ſeparate, and excluſive right of legiſ- 
lation in the Iriſh Parliament, in all caſes, whether internal or 
external, had already been aſſerted by Ireland, and fully and 

_ finally and irrevocably, acknowledged by the Britiſh Parliament.” 


And ſo great was the general joy and ſatisfaction, at this con- 


_ clufive event, that in their laſt addreſs upon the ſubjeQ, the 


Iriſh Parliament deſire a day of public and ſolemn thankſgiving = 
to God, for ſo great a bleſſing. That ſettlement removed from 


Ireland, all thoſe evils of ſubjection, which an Union would 
again heap upon her. e 


"The ſentiments of the Britiſh Parliament on that ſubject, 


ſeem to have been exactly ſimilar ; and the atrangement of the 
points then in queſtion was the ultimate object of the then 
miniſters, Lord Shelburne and Mr. Fox; for, though it has 
been ſaid, that, after the paſſing of the bill repealing 6 Geo. I. 1 
an addreſs to the King was voted praying him 70 /ake ſuch fur- 


ther meaſures as, Ic. no ſach addreſs was ever voted ; but 


When the fiſt reſolution had been paſſed in the Britiſh Com- 


mons, declaring © the connexion indiſpenſable,” &c, and leave 
had been given to biing in a bill, an addreſs was voted con- 

** taining the ſubſtance of the reſolution, viz. © that the King 
« would be gracioufly pleaſed to take ſuch meaſures as his 


_ 140 Majefly, in his royal wiſdom, ſhould think moſt conducive | 


"0 ad. 


o For full quotations, ſee the Speech of the Rt. Hon, John Foſter, 
April 11th, 1799, in the Iriſh Commons. Wy i 
1 Pitt, Addington, Dundas, . Pitt, x. 
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* to the eſtabliſhing by mutual conſent, the connexion between 
«* this kingdom and lreland, upon a ſolid and permanent baſis.” 
The addreſs contains not the word © further,” and was not 
voted after the paſſing of the bill (repealing 6 Geo. I.) which 
was not preſented till June 11th: the addrels was voted on the 
17th of May. VV 3 
The reſolution, in reſpect to future meaſures, ſeems to have Bous fd. 
had only commerce in view; and ſo it was aſſerted in 1985, -M 
by Mr. Pitt, and by the Earl of Liverpool (then Mr. Jenkin- 
ſon) and on that it was that miniſters relied, as the grounds 
for the neceſſity of the commercial ſyſtem of 1785; and 
though, it is true, that in reply, Mr. Fox, ſaid it was to extend 
1 to political objects only,“ yet he explains thoſe political objects 
| to be what really are commercial, by ſaying that they were to 
*« comprehend the whole ſyſtem of navigation of the empire. 
The connexion between the two kingdoms was rendered Connexion 
ſufficiently permanent and fecure. by the act paſſed in 1782, juffciens. 
which mocitying Poynings? law,  enaQts, that “ no bill ſhall poſter. 
puaſs into a law in Ireland, till it be returned under the 
 Creat Seal of Great Britain: not leaving the connexion a 
bare junction of t200 kingdoms under one Sovereign, as it is ſaid; 
but, making the Britiſh miniſter anſwerable to the Parliament 
of Britain for any Jaw paſſed in Ireland injurious to the empire, 
or tending towards the ſeparation of Ireland. This act does 
indeed certainly create a theoretic difference in the con- 
ſtitutions of the two kingdoms, which renders that of Ire- 
land inferior to the other: yet it is a difference not injurious, 
but neceſſary from the ſituation of Ireland in the empire. 5 
And though Ireland be not therefore abſolutely independent, Lord Farnham. 
and cannot be fo conſiſtenily with her connexion with Great e 
Britain, yet ſhe is independent with regard to the right of 
making laws for her own internal regulation and taxation, 
which ſhe ſolely and excluſively poſſeſſes. For though Jre- 
land has not abſolutely the power of enacting any ſuch law, as 
it muſt be ratified by Great Britain, yet there js a moral cer- 
rainty that ſuch ratification never will be withheld, unleſs in 
caſes where it is really injurious, becauſe the intereſt of Great 
Britain neceſſarily obliges her to conſult the intereſt of lieland. 
This power of the Britith Parliament to control the third 
eſtate of the Iriſh Parliament, (in the King's power of aſſent} 
is an effectual pledge to Great Britain, that no Iriſh act can 
paſs to weaken, or impair the connexion : Ireland alſo, at the 
lame time, is, on her part, ſecured as well in her connexion 
with Britain, as in her independence, becauſe, as ſhe cannot 
be bound by Britiſh law, ſo neither can any act of Britain atler, 
or reſcind the connexion, unleſs confirmed, by the act of Ire- 
land heiſelf. An act fimply of the Britiſh Parliament is inade- 
quate to thiow off the connexion of Ireland, for no Britiſh act 
is capable of reſcinCing the Iriſh annexation act of Henry VIII. 


* Douglas, 2. Þ Pitt, Addington, Lord Minto, Douglas, I, 4. 


Taaffe, 
& Anon. 


1 AGAINST AN UNION, Ke. 


as it was qirectly Rated by Mr. Eden, (now Lord Auckland) 

when he moved the repeal of 6 Geo 1. 5 
he connexion was further ſtrengthened by Velverton's act, 

which was paſſed the ſame day as the former, adopting all the 


Britiſh laws, reſpecting commerce, and making them the 


uniform law of the empire. An Union is the only poſſible 
event, that can endanger the connexion between the two 
kingdoms ; for then the diſcontent of the people, magnify- 

ing every trifle, and conſtruing every act of the legiſlature 
into an injury, would render martial law, or rebellion, the only 


alternative for the unhappy country. But, it is ſaid, that the 


preſent connexion has been tried in various ſhapes, and in all, 


has failed of the expected effeRs : if ſo, there cannot be de- 


rived from thence any inducement to Ireland, to put herſelf 


_ implicitly in the hands of a country, from which, in mere 7 


partnerſhip, ſhe has derived ſo little benefit ; it israther an ar- 


Folder. 


gument for complete ſeparation and entire independence. 


The conſtitution of 1782,“ has obtained for Ireland greater = 


bleſſings, than at any former period, ſhe had ever enjoyed; 


Lan increazed and increaſing affluence ;—a flouriſhing trade; , 


Lan extended commerce. Her progreſs in improvement, 


which, in the twenty years that ſucceeded that eſtabliſhment, / 


was greater, than in a century before, can be attributed to no 
other cauſe, than the reſtoration of her independence. But 


the eſtabliſhment of 1782, which effected this, is incompati- 


dle with an Union; they are in direct oppoſition to each other, 


and by an Union the adjuſtment of 1782, which is ſufficient 
for every purpoſe of happineſs, muſt be annihilated. 
The introduction of the propoſitions of 1785, is no argu- 


ment agaiuſt the permanency, or ſufficiency of the adjuſtment 


of 1782: thoſe propoſitions were entirely commercial, and 


did not in any way, touch upon the conftitution ; they were 


ftated by Mr. Pit, as being a ſupplement to the meaſures of ; 


1779 and 1780 and 1782 ; and, as all that was neceſſary to 
| ſecure the connexion inviclate, and form a complete arrange- 
ment: ſo was it expreſſed by him in the addreſs to the King 


moved by him, in the Commons, and accompanied by a ſimi- 
lar addreſs from the Lords, expreſſive of the ſame thing. 
It was ſaid, at the time, when the commercial propoſitions 


were debated in 1 785, that « things could not od as they . 


„ were,” - that commercial jealouſy was rouſed, and would 


<« increaſe with two independent legiſlatures ;?” and it is now . 
argued from thence, that becauſe no compact has ſince taken 
place, matters are ſtill in the ſame dangerous ſituation, and 
require a remedy to be applied to the exiſting evil, by one of 
the only two meaſures, which, as is aſſerted, are capable of 
producing that eſſect, viz. a Legiſlative Union, or a Com- 
1 | | 45 mercial 
3 Douglas, 6. 
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mercial W The ſituation of things, however, is now 
materially different from that of 1785 ; the grounds of com- 


mercial jealouſy, that then exiſted, have been removed; and 
all the eſſential parts of the propoſitions then debated, have 
been adopted in ſubſequent laws, which have been paſſed ſepa- 
rately, as occaſion required: for inſtance;— Lord Hobart's 


acc of 1793, to permit the importation into Great Britain 


from Ireland, of all goods the produce of the Britiſh colo- 
nies, or of Afia, Africa, or America :— The Iriſh act, re- 


ſtraining the acknowledged. right of Ireland, to trade within 


the Eaſt India Company's limits :—the adoption in too of the 


navigation acts; the acts for the regiſtry of ſhipping ; the 


inercaſe of ſhipping 3 ; the regulation of Greenwich Hoſpital, 
Ke. Kc. 


Thus, a third method of accommodation has been found, 
and has been practiſed, equally effectual with the others, and 


more permanent, becauſe it is founded on mutual intereſt and 


good will. 


The connexion of Ireland with G Bricain very a Anon. 


reſembles that of the Britiſh Houſe of Commons with the 


crown. In former times that houſe had no concern whatever 


with matters of ſtate, and acted merely as a check to control 
the legiſlative prerogative of the crown : this prerogative, in 
courſe of time, has dwindled into nothing ; and, as the com- 
mons now enter into all the detail of buſineſs, prerogative has 
given way, to the milder, but equally efficacious organ, in- 


| fluence. The effects are nearly fimilar, but caſes have ſome- 
times ariſen, when the propoſed meaſure appeared ſo hoſtile 


to the intereſts of the country, that it was beyond the power 
of the crown to * it, and no influence was able to obtain 


| conſent to it. 


80, in all common caſes, Ireland is in the habit of think- 
ing with Great Britain, and acquieſcing in her plans, but ſtill 


| the retains the power of diſſenting, whenever the welfare of 


her country may ſeem to be menaced. It is not probable that 
| the Iriſh Parliament would take ſo bold a ſtep, as to diſſent 
from any imperial meaſure propoſed in the Britiſh legiſlature, 
without a ſufficient conviction, that in ſo doing, they were 
expreſſing the will of the people : and there is much leſs dan- 
| to be apprehended, from ſuch a legal expreſſion of public 
ifapprobation, through the conſtituted anthorities, than from 
any other, that might irregularly burſt forth, when there were 
no public organ to ſpeak the ſentiments of the nation. 


The falſehood of the aſſertion, that the two legiſlatures Anon. 


cannot exiſt, without a virtual ſubordination of the inferiot to 
the decifions of the other, is proved by the fate of the very 


queſtion under diſcuſſion, when it was agitated in the Triſh 


. Parliamicut. 


Rudd. 


Spencer. 


Foſter, | 
& Bousfic!d 


Lord Zernham, 


„„ AGAINST AN UNION, Ke. 


Parliament. The government of bind, compoſed of the 
King, Lords a» Commons of Ireland,“ is perfectly inde- 
pendent, and ſnbjeQ to the control of no power under Heaven; 
nor 1s the crown of Ireland any way ſubordinate to the crown 


of Britain, but equal and free. 


It would be abfurd of Ireland, with a greatly increaſed po- 
pulation, with a flouriſhing agriculture, extenſive, and fill 
extending commerce, to reſign into the hands of another 
country that diſtiact, and — legiſlature, which ſhe. 
enjoyed while inconfiderable in point of agriculture, com- 
merce, and population. A temporary ſtate, of diſturbances 
can afford no grounds for adopting a meaſure of ſo great mag- 


| nitude, and in its nature irrevocable : nor is there any con - 


vexion between the evil, and the remedy propoſed. 
But great fears are entertained of the conſequences that 


may ariſe from diſſenſion between the two legiſlatures; and 
many queſtions, it is ſaid, may be hereafter productive of ſuck 


| fatal diſagreement. Of all theſe poſſible queſtions, however, 


none are pointed out, except thoſe of peace and war, in- 


cluding treaties, and that of regency. 
The declaration of war is the King's prerogative, and in 
him, ſolely, the power is veſted, independent of either legiſ- 
lature. The only means poſſeſſed by Parliament of controling 
that power, is by withholding "uk 2 But if, in that point 
the two legiſlatures ſhould diſagree, and the one ſhould ſup- 
port the crown in a war, while the other ſhould refuſe to 
concur, the only inconvenience that could reſult from thence, 
would be, that one country would withhold its aſſiſtance, till 
its good ſenſe ſhould induce it to acquieſce ; while it would 
ſtill be expoſed, equally with the other to all the loſſes, and 


cCalamities of war, becauſe the King's declaration of war in- 
FR volves equally all his ſubjects: So that there is little probability 
of reſiſtance, in ſuch a caſe, on the part of the weaker, and 


more expoled. - 

But hĩſtory Joes not furniſh one Cs, where the Iriſh 
Parliament has withheld its ſupport. The motive which has 
produced this uniform concurrence, is one which muſt ever 
produce the ſame effeR, ſelf-intereſt, and ſelf-preſervation. 
The ſame motive ever bw, and ever will — 4 the ſame ' 
concurrence of the Britiſh Parliament with the crown in ſuch 
caſes, but it mutt operate with greater force upon Ireland than 
Great Britain in proportion as the former ſlands in a more de- 
ſenceleſs condition than the latter. | 

In making peace, the executive is not ſubje& to embar- 
rafſment of the ſame fort, by the denial of ſupply ; and it is 
very unlikely that any nation, eſpecially the weaker, ſhould 


decline 
7 Douglas, Dundas, 8- 
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decline accepting the bleſſings of peace, when offered. And, 
on the ſubje& of treaties, not concerning peace or war, 
which may therefore require the confirmation of a legiſlative 
act, there is lefs reaſon for apprehending a diſagreement 
between the Iriſh Parliament, and that of Great Britain, 
than between the latter and the executive ; both, therefore, 
may reſt upon the ſame footing. There are many things 
hazardous and alarming in theory, which yet in practice are 
lake nnd Wye... 
The only queſtion upon which a difference of opinion can 
be ſaid to have ever actually exiſted, between the two lepiſla- 
tures, is that of the regency in 1789. Bur, in that caſe, 
it was the diſagreement of two eftates of each Parliament 
only, deprived of the third which was common to both 
legiſlatures ; and it is an inſtance of a caſe, where the con- 
trol of the Britiſh council over the third eſtate, in its 
power of aſſent to the acts of the Iriſh Parliament, was 
neceſſarily extinguiſhed. It affords ſtrong preſumptive evi- 
_ dence of the efficacy of the connexion eſtabliſhed in 1782, 3 5 = 
that the only inſtance of diſagreement, happened during the | 
ſuſpenſion of the bond of Union then eftabliſhed. | 
| In the caſe of Regency, however, no difficulty, in fact, 
exiſts, becauſe, not only the identity of perſon in the Re- 
; 2 is, by the annexation Act of Hen. VIII. equally 
ecured with that of the Sovereign; but by the law of 1782, 
concerning the Great Seal, the matter is put beyond all 
doubt, for the Great Seal muſt be in the hands of the Regent 
of Great Britain, and without the uſe of that Seal, and con- 
ſegquently without the concurtence of that Regent, all the 
functions of the Iriſh Legiſlature muſt be ſuſpended. If any & aauk-ig, 
difference of fituation ſhould require any local difference of ; 
power to be put into the Regent's hands, the Iriſh Parlia- 
ment would be as fully competent to eſtabliſh it, as it now is 
with regard to the Sovereign. But it would be filly from 
any apprehenſion of theoretic inconvenience, in a caſualty 
' that may never happen, to ſurrender the independence and 
honor of the country. 3 ge 55 
I be true principle, to which is to be aſcribed the preſer- Foſter. 
vation and ſtability of the Britiſh Conſtitution, is the ba- 
lancing check of the three eſtates of Parliament upon each 
other,“ which maintains a juſt equilibrium and proportion 
between them all. The fame principle may be applied to 
the two ſeparate Parliaments, which, by a fimilar. operation, 
may ſerve to ſecure each other in their juſt relations; ſo that 
their mixed powers, like thoſe of the mixed goverament, 
ſhall by their ſeparate exertivns, ſo checked, preferve the 
ſymmetry of the whole. | it 


Smith, 10. 


Dios wil! not © 
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If the eſſects of an Union“ were to be fach as are uns, 
the ſtrengthening the Empire, and increaſing its reſources, 
ſuch an object would certainly juſtify very important ſacrifices 
made to obtain it. But the conſolidation of the kingdoms. 


is already as ſtrong, as human policy, or individual intereſt 


& Spencer. 


can make it; and an Union could have no other effect, but 
to deprive Ireland of the reſidence of her Parliament: in all 
other reſpeAs ſhe would remain preciſely as ſhe is; ſo that 


no addition would be made through her means, to the power 


of the Empire by an Union. On the contrary, it would be” 


leſſened, by debilitating Ireland: her ſpirit would be debaſed, 


Lord 8 


and her reſources weakened, by being reduced to a {tate of 
ſubjection, by the increaſe of Abſentees, and by the check 5 
that her trade and manufactures would ſulfer. 
It has been argued by the advocates of Union, that the. 
only mode of connexion, which is ſufficient to guard agaiult 
the danger of ſeparation, is the perſec identity and incorpora- 
tion of the governments. But admitting this to be juſt, it 
affords an argument againſt the propoſed Union, between 
Great Britain and Ireland: For, according to the ſcheme 


| propoſed, there is not any ſubſtantial: diſtinctaeſs between 


| thoſe countries, which will not continue to exilt, except the 
very material one of the Parliaments. The executive go- 
vernments will be diſtin, the revenues, the appropriation: 


of the funds in each, the treaſury will remain diſtinct, and 


from thence muſt ever ariſe, more or leſs, a diſtinQneſs of 
intereſt. Theſe. circumftances render a perfe# identification, 


: impoſſible, and according to the ſame juſt reaſoning, ferve 
only to increaſe the tendency to ſeparation, The ſituation 


| Lorg Minto. 


of Scotland and Wales with regard to England, was totally 
different upon theſe points; they admitted of a complete in - 
corporation and identity. In order to conſolidate the Scotch 
Union, it is ſaid, that it was found neceſſary to remove, by 
the abolition of the Privy Council of Scotland, that remain - 


Ing nuclens of local government, and ſeparate intereſt.” And yet 


2 is . 


Foſter, 


& Spenker. 


Union with Ireland, accompanied with the diſtinctneſſes of 
Viceroy, Privy Council, Revenues and expences, 1s peace | 
to promege a perfect identity and incorporation. | 
ut whatever may be the poſſible, or probable adrantiges 
to be derived from an Union, it ſhould always be recolk&ed, 


that the meaſure once adopted, is irrevocable ;/ that no means 
will exiſt on obtaining the redreſs of any inconveniencics 


that may be found to reſult from it; whereas that if a change 


of circumſtances ſhould ever hereafter make it neceſſary to 
have recourſe to an Union, it will always be within the power | 
of the Parliament to do ſo when occabon may require. 


. No 
®* Pitt, 4. 


No very brilliant proſpe& can offer itſelf to Ireland, of Znpredent t l 


the hands of a Parliament, whoſe partial and oppreſſive con- e [20 
duct towards her, till 1782, was ſo truly and forcibly deſ- 
. cribed by Mr. Pitt. It is a mere play upon words, to ſay & Goold, 


The ſmall proportion of Iriſh Members would annihilate the Spencer. 


voluntary act of Ireland, an uſurpation, which was before & Soold, 
ſuffered only by compulſion, and from which ſhe was reſerved 
by the energy of her own Parliament: No article of Union 


omnipotence of Parliament, that eſtabliſhed them, to alter, 
or r 


there ſhould hereafter ariſe ſome liberal - minded Miniſter in . 18 

5 England, who ſhould be inclined to treat Irrland, with a | | | 

Juſtice that ſhe has not experienced theſe 500 years; ſtill the 
narrow ſelfiſhneſs of the Britiſh character, would tie up his 
hands, and oppoſe fuch an attempt. Nor is any reliance to 


== fyſtem of abſolute power. If the Britiſh legiſlature be en- 


Britain, formally, the ſway, which really ſhe will have. 
Land- tax upon Scotland, ſhould never exceed one fortieth of 


land is made to pay one eighth of the English . This is. 
not quoted as a breach, or even an evaſion of any of the 
articles of Union, but it ſerved to ſhew hay futile any lan- 


accidents of time and unforeſeen circum 
And Ireland woyld have the leſs ſecurity in Parliament, & Goold, 
| becauſe the great diſtance would place her repreſentatives * Bousſield, 
beyond the reach of public opinion or cenſure. 3 A ApS... 
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the advantages to be derived, from putting herſelf again into 2 — 


ritain. 


that Ireland will be ſecured from a fimilar fituation, by ſuch & Anon. 
a mockery of repreſentation as 100 Members among 558.“ 


falutary control of the conſtituents over the repreſentatives ; = 
and would anſwer no other purpoſe, than to ſanction as the Foſter, 


& Anon. | 


La ah.» dl wr” aw” * 


can ſerve as a ſecurity, becauſe it equally lies within the © _Þ 


cind them altogether, at its pleaſure. And even if ann. 11 


be placed upon its being the duty of the legiſlature to pro- 
vide equally, for the benefit of the whale Empire. For 
public virtue is not to be depended on; and therefore it is, 
that government is made to conſiſt of a fyſtem of checks. 
The argument of dry may as well be adduced in ſupport of 


titled to ſuch implicit confidence, it were as wile to ſend no 
repreſentatives from Ireland, but let that country give to 


At the Union of Scotland, it was ſtipulated, that the 


that which was laid upon England; but now, by the contri- 
vance of ſubſtituting a tax on income for a land-tax, Scot · 


guage, in which fuch articles can be txpretied, may, by the 


ances, be rendered. Spencer, 


The example of Scotland is conſtantly urged, in favour of Caſe of Scatiars 
the neceſſity and good conſequences of an Union: but there -» yah 
is no ſimilarity between the ſituations of Scotland and of & Spencer, 
Ireland. Scotland was connected with England, by no & Rudd. 


other tie, than the accidental circumſtance of the crown of & Goold, $3 
| E England & Bou- eld. | 


* Douglas, 24. f bid. 133 f Douglas, 8. Smith, 13. 


* 
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England having deſcended to the Scottiſh King ; in- all 


other reſpects, it was perfectly foreign. Scotland had no 


_ conſtitution, the two houſes of Parliament ſat to 
the Commons had no control over the purſe of t 


zether, and 
he Nation,“ 
for the King, by exerting his prerogative in the creation of 
Peers, could at pleaſure outnumber the votes of the Com- 
mons : nor were they poſſeſſed of the power of deliberation, 
for no ſubject could come before them, without being firſt 
propoſed by the Lords of Articles. Depreſſed in trade, ſub- 
ject on all occaſions to miſchievous foreign influences, led by 


à train of groſs injuries to the very brink of hoſtilities, (ſo 


far as even to have peſſed an act disjoining the realm from the 
crown of England, at the demiſe of the then reigning Sove- 
reign,) Seotland was fortnnate, in her declining ſtate, and 


under ſuch diſadvantages, to obtain, by incorporation with 


2 rich and inimical nation, all the benefits of a great and 


increaſing commerce, not otherwiſe attainable to her, the . 
ceſſation of a vexatious ſyſtem of enmity and oppreſſion, and 


che certainty of a powerful and friendly alliance, together 


with ſecurity from the impending dangers of total ſepa- ; 


Spencer. But even in Scotland, 


. 


and of their laws being 


aud ſenſibly felt at the time, and not to be remedied by any 
other means than an Union: Ireland has already freed herſelf 


| is not proved to be fo complete 


ration: Not one of theſe circumſtances is applicable to the 
fate of Ireland. en F 1 


ſo ill-reliſhed was the Union, that 
only fiz years after the concluſion of the treaty, its diſſo- 


lution was moved in the Upper Houſe ; and was ſupported 55 


by all the Scotch Peers 3 upon the plea of one of the arti- 


eles of the treaty having been violated, in the impoſition of 


a Malt tax; of there no longer being a council in Scotland; 
altered in matters of the higheſt 

There is no in aſiſteney in arguing, from the ſame 
grounds; the oppreſſion exerciſed by England over each 
country, that great benefits were derivable to Scotland from 


an Union, but that the meaſure would be injurious to Ire- 


land. Becauſe thegmisfortunes of Scotland were in exiſtence 


from the oppreſſion, that ſhe ſuffered ; and to her an Union 
would anſwer no end, but to ex 


pofe her to a repetition of 


It way be obſerved alſo that the efficacy of an Union, 
and univerſal, as its advo- 


- eates aſſert, e condition of Scotland; for it has not 
had power ſ 


t to prevent two rebellions from taking 
place in that country in the courſe of forty years : Nor was 
it able to — | the introduction of French — 


© Dovglar, rq. t wid. 13 


*r 


Pu Kr 5 7 


by mixture with another corrupt body, it will ſerve only to 
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-and 14 very lately, which made conſiderable 


in Scotland, as the fate of Muir, Palmer, Ke. 
fuffciently teſtify. 
But it appears from the ſecret correſpondence between Ld. Farnhar. 
the Duke of Portland and Lord Shelburne in 1782, which 


has been lately diſcloſed, that the Duke had then in con- 


templation certain acts of Parliament, which were calcu- 
lated to produce all the good effects that are now expected 
from an Union, ſo that Miniſters then thought that ſuch 
aQs were ſufficient, without depriving Ireland of her con- 


Kituricn. 


The authority of the jultly- celebrated political aac, Adam Smit”; 


Dr. A. Smith, has been quoted in ſupport of an Union: but ini nt re 


vant. 


it ſhould be . that that gentleman's works were pub- Anon. 
| liſhed previous to the material alteration which was produced 


in the condition of Ireland, by the recovery of Free trade 


in 1779. He wrote in 1776, and that very acquiſition, 
which was likely to have flowed from an Union, is the prin- 
ipal point upon which he dwells, as an argument of the 


benefits to be derived from an Union. His opinion alſo 


embraced equally the caſe of North America, and recom- 
mended an incorporative Union with Britain to thoſe States 
' Hut the American colonies ſpurned his remonſtrance, and 


vindicated their own independence. 
The injuries that will reſult from an Union between Great Unics will injure 


Britain = Ireland, are not confined to the latter ; Britain Britain. 
will alſo feel its ill effects.“ Ireland, reduced to the miſera- on. 


ble condition of a Weſt- India colony, will, like St. Domingo, 
furniſh an eternal fink to the blood and n of Britain, | 
which muſt be expended in order to maintain it. 

_ Inſtead of purifying the corrupt condition of Parliament, Spencer. 
deteriorate ſtill further the Britiſh Parliament, by the ad. 
miſſion of the Iriſh Members; and of men ſo peculiarly ex · 
poſed to temptation. It will be a dangerous innovation in 


the conſtitution of Great Britain, by the admiſſion of 


foreigners into the Legiſlature, for at the moment that a ſin- 8 95 
gle Member, over whom the country has no control, con- 


| tributes to enact any law to. bind that country, its confſtitu- 


tion is at an end. It will commit England, in a breach of Taaffe. 


faith with Scotland, by infringing on the ſtipulated 


tion of the Scotch Members, to thoſe of the En gliſh banks 
of Parliament. And in the wound, which Ireland will re- 


_ ceive in her conſtitution, Britain ought to feel herſelf equally 


attacked ; for ſo cloſe and intimate is the connexion between 
two countries, that ther: can be no invaſion of the rights 
of the one, vithout enfolding in its mantle the liberties of 


the 
„ Douglns, 18. 
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1 AGAINST AN UNION, Ac. 


Goole, 


& Weld, 
& Anon, 


Parliament net 
compelent. 


Fpencer, 


& Taaſſe, 
& Shechy, 


& Bous feld. 


& Goold, &c, 


the other. But in this meaſure the grand object of the 
Miniſter ſeems to he the overthrow of the Britiſh conftitu- 
tion, by means of the additional ſtrength which he will * 


rive from the body of [rifh repreſentatives. 


But, further though all the ſuppoſed r of an 
Union were juſtly to be expected from it, yet Parliament is 
not competent to effect ſuch a menbure, without the directly 
expreſſed approbation of the people.“ Phe power of the 


Britiſh Parliament has been held in doubt by ſome very able 


men, with regard to the ſeptennial bill, by which it only 
prolongs its own duration for a few years: Much more 
then may the extent of Parliamentary power be called in 
queſtion, as to a meaſure, which goes to aboliſh the Parlia- 

ment itſelf, and transfers the right of —— into the 


bands of another country. 


A Member of Parliament has no KEY to ddegate that, | 


which was only a delegated truft to himſelf, or to ſubſtitute 


| another Parliament for that choſen by the 
years fince, when a bill was introduced in the Iriſh Houſe 
of Commons, to incapacitate revenue officers, from voting at 


Some 


elections of Members of Parliament, it was contended on 
the part of Adminiſtration, and ſucceſsfully too, that Par- 
liament had not a right to diefranchife men not convicted of 


any crime. 


Anon. 


If then Parliament was not impowered to dixfranchile lime 
obſcure individuals, ſurely it cannot be competent to adopt a 
meaſure, which will render the . the whine Sg: ; 


But, it is argued, the Septrnninl Bil was nn the 
fad is a proof of the competence of Parliament; fo alſo the 
various limitations of the Crown. But neither the 


dom a mere nullity. 


nial Bill of Geo. I. nor the limitations of the erowny at all 
trench upon the conſtitution ; they relate only to the regula- 
tien of diſtinct branches of the conſtitution, but that in 


itſelf remains unaltered. The queſtion of an Union affeQts 
immediately the conſtitution ; for it-is an e part of it, 
to have an Houſe of Commons choſen ſolely by the 

and any Act, which fubſtitutes for that aſſembly an Houſe of 
Commons of which five-fixths, are choſen by a foreign 


Nation, alters materially, and impairs the conſtitution. The 


introduction of a ſingle member not choſen by the people 
is a breach of the conſtitution. 
At a period of the world, when conſtitutional rights were 


fo little known or underſtood, as in the twelfth century, 


king John's reſignation of his crown and kingdom to the 


* was oppoſed with violence, by the Barons, becauſe he 


was 


5 Douglas, Addingrop Lard Minto, &c, 20. 
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was not competent, to hand over his people, without their | 
 eonſent, to any other maſter. The inſtance of competence =" 
in the Scoteh Parliament to a fimilar meaſure proves nothing, | : 
becauſe the Scotch Union was treated of and concluded, by | 
depuries. from the Nation, expreſsly choſen for that purpoſe ; | 
and Lord Somers, who was a conſtitutional lawyer, and was | 1 
well aware of the incompetency of Farliament, I took care to 
anthorize their proceedings by an appeal to the people, and by - 
Rating expreſsly in the ſummons, which called together the . 
Scotch Parliament, that an Union between the two * 3 | 
doms was one of the ſubjects to be laid before them. 38 1 
The power of Parliament, though not abſolute and un- PE in 
limited, is competent to every act, which is not a violation 1 £ 
of the conſtitution. No more than this, is aſſerted either N 
by Coke or Blackſtone, and both thoſe Lawyers give inſtan- 4 
| ces of acts, to which Parliament is not competent. So it 
| Rtands recorded upon the authority of the Parliament and 
people of England an endeavour to ſubvert the conſtitution, 
or violate the * laws, was declared to amount, 8 
| the part ef the King, to an abdication of his Crown : it 
will not, furely, be contended that the King is the > 
branch of the Legiſlation that hay not with 2 ſub- 
3 or chat has an original co with 
3 Lord Cote and Sir William Blackſlone, f 88 
IF | their authority, are not the only writers on this ſubjeQ, 
5 who have alſoited the incompetence of any Sovereign, 
FF whether an abſolute monarch or à delegated Parliament, to 
1 26 e the right of legiſlation: 


LL 


LESS EM  - 


5 W.-_ WW oF W.  - 


. it is qe pimon of Grotius,  Puffendotf, 5 and 
 Eoeke. || Cake goes fo fr 4920 dev the p power of 
Parliament os depute its authority, even for à ſingle ſeſſion, 


| 2 to men e from 2 and members of its 
_ own 

But in caſe an Union be enagted, N will be &L4. Farnhams 
competent hereafter to reſcind it,—or it will not. If not, 
the whole doctrine of the omnipotence of parliament vaniſhes. 
Tf it be competent, then that power of diſſolving the Union 
will reft in the Britiſh Parliament; and if it ſhould happen 
that an Union prove injurious to Britain, then the Britiſh 
Legiſlature will make uſe of that power, and Ireland will 
de caſt off. But, on the other hand, if the unfortunate 
2 of an Union ſhould fall upon Ireland, however 
heavy 
4 Douglas, 23: * Inftit. p. 43. + Com. B. 1. c. 1. * 

| + De jure belli et pacis, L. 1. c 4. $10. 

$De leg: naturz et gen. L.. 8. c. 12. $6. 

ones worn Part ad. c. It. § 141. 


| c. 19. § 213. 
I 4 Inſtit. p. 42. 
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Heavy | the calamities that ſhe may ſuffer, ſhe may cry in vain 
for relief, ſhe will have no power over the United Parlia- 
ment, and conſequently no power, on her part, to procure 
the reviſion of the compact of Union. Thus, when Scot- 
land, a few years after the concluſion of the Union, thought 
herſelf aggrieved by the impoſition of a malt tax, in viola- 


tion, at leaſt of the letter of the treaty, and wiſhed for a 


diſſolution of the Union, ſhe failed of ſucceſs in the attempt, 
notwithſtanding the unanimous ſupport of the Scotch Peers, 
in the Upper-houſe, where the motion was made. 
Britain, at the leaft, would have it in her power always, 
to make ſuch alteration in the terms of the treaty, as might 
ſuit her intereſt, or caprice: and numberleſs inftances exiſt 
in proof of the little reliance that is to be placed on the 
good faith of England; as the 3 of the r =— 
| 13 . Kc. gd | EE 


* 


It i is argued by * PETER wha frems. to and 5 
alone, in his opinion, that the preſent connexion between 
Great Britain and Ireland, cannot be permanent, that it is 
already haſtening towards diſſolution, but that inſtead of 
adding ſtrength to it, an Union will lead immediately to 
| ſeparation, hoſtile and republican ; and that the only method of 
| rding againſt this, and conſolidating the connexion by 
Frmly uniting the intereſts of the two kingdoms, is a com- 
| Pte, friendly, ſeparation, and the eſtabliſhment of total 
independence; conſtituting, in each iſland, a ſeparate and 
indien ant monarchy, and ſecuring the alliance, by placing 
the Crown of Ireland on the head of ſome of the younger 
„ » * „„ 8 


1 
. | 


— 
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IN FAVOUR os A LEGISLATIVE UNION BETWEEN 


| nal convulfion, and of external fraud and oppreſſion. It is 2 todanger. 
ſeſs power ſufficient, for protection againſt foreign encroach- Anon. 
Greece and Italy, of the ſmall kingdoms of the Saxon Hep- bt 
- tarchy, of the ancient divided territories of Ireland elt 


be courſe of ſeveral centuries, &c. At the preſent æra the 
| Inſecurity of ſmall ſtates is evinced, in the misfortunes, to 


 federacy of Switzerland, have been expoſed. 
g Great Britain was enabled, to overcome the difficultics which 


ia which ſhe now ſtands. Ireland, too ſmall to be capable 


dy a firm and undivided Government. The ſecurity of ſuch 
an Union is equally neceſſary for the removal of his own 
internal commotions, as for the ſtrengthening the reſources 


| between the original inhabitants, and. the more recent ſet- 


_ unhappy prevalence of Jacobin principles, arifing out of the 
| leaft refleQion on theſe m 


(9 1 


GREAT r AND IRELAND, 


| ARGUMENTS POLITICAL, As RESPECTING THE 
INTERNAL INTERESTS, PEACE, AND 
PROSPERITY OF IRELAND. 


SMALL lates are - always, expoſed to the dangers of inter- Small fates 
large flates only, and extenfive communities, which can pol- 1riſk Patriot. 
ments, and internal 1 Hiſtory affords a confirma- 

tion of this remark, in the conduct of the ancient ftates of 


of the ſeparate governments of England and Scotland in 


which the diſcordant powers of Italy, and the imperfe& con- 
It was by a firm Union of her ſeparate Members, that 


embarraſſed her, to put an end to internal quarrels, and raiſe | 
her power and influence among nations to that exalted rank 


of maintaining herſelf independent, is the only part of the 
Britiſh Empire, that, at this day, is not united to the reſt, 


and rs of the Empire at large. 
be e leaſt reflection upon the internal condition of "mY n 
land; "the dreadful eruelties exerciſed by the ferocious enemy 1 of Ircleed 
the 3 ſeverities that in conſequence became neceſ— remedy. 
ſary ; the hoſtile diviſions of ſects; the animoſities exiſting . 755 „ 
tlers; the unfortunate want of civilization, more r 
able in that country, than any other almoſt in Europe; the 


foregoing cauſes, 


uſes, and au — their mali alignity. —The 


and too e —— eireum- 
ſtances, 
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ſtances, will point out the abſolute neceſſity of ſome change 


as the formation of a legiſlature removed from danger, and 
uninflamed by the prejudices and paſſions, that diſtract the 
country.“ Theſe qualities a general Imperial Parliament 
would eminentiy poſſeſs, combined, at the ſame time, with 
all the requiſite local information and attachment. 
& Douglas. The intereſts of the two Iſlands are ſo united, that it is 
n Not poſlible, to ſpeak to that of either, without including, 
in the conſideration, the concerns of the other; but, 
though Ireland were alone implicated in the preſent diſenſ- 
ſion, the adoption of another ſyſtem is of the higheſt impor- 
tance, and the diſtracted ſtate of that country ſeems to 
point out the eſtabliſhment of an Imperial legiſlature, as the 
only means of healing its bleeding wounds, and reftoring its 
______ Jong-loft tranquillity. ; i a w_ 
Smith. Ireland is as well calculated, by nature, as any country | 


faction, on account of the feuds, and animoſities that have 
erer prevailed, and have alternately injured and irritated both 
| "Roman Catholic, and Proteſtant, and prejudiced them 
| Preſent Gov againſt each other. The form of Government, though 
 verument of Tre ſimilar to that of Great Britain, was not competent to 
land, not able to remove theſe calamities, becauſe ir did not beftow and re- 
eie general confidence and protection; for it was not con- 
nected by an I ms, ws the obvious OS the 
feelin and e opinions 0 e body of the pe . 
— _>— * can be effectual, but fack a wil bak 
Addington. bot of the evil, by putting an end to the ſtruggles for 
power between different bodies of the people, and render- 
ing the Proteſtants and Catholics of the two countries one 
ation, under the authority and protection of one Parlia- 
ment ;f which ſhall be free from the prejudices, the fears and 
the hatreds of either of the contending parties in that 


procure it, 


kingdom. St 3 
1 That Ireland is regarded by the enemy, as the moſt vul- 
art nerable part of the Empire, and that her condition is, by 
them, attributed to her domeſtic convulſions and diſtractions, 
we have too ample teſtimony in the declarations and conduct 
of Hoche, Humbert, Tone, '&c.f in the Re of the 
| Secret Committees, &c. &c. But the ſtate of Scotland has 
been urged, in this reſpeR, in oppoſition to the benefits of 
an Union, becauſe treafon has, nothing Frogs its 
way into that country alſo: If, however, the — 


| | Ns: ® Foſter, 54 f Ibid. 56. } Foſter, Bousfield, 58. 


af ſyſtem. No meaſure ſcems ſo likely. to eſſect a remedy, 


upon earth, to enjoy every poſſible bleſſing, and yet, its 8 
tate has never, at any period, been ſuch as to afford ſatifſ. 


6 9 * 


ä 


CS 


— hs continve to be exduded ; a banier of tenfold | 

ſtreugth, would be placed between their wiſhes and the e- 

|  compliſhment of them: Inſtead of a minority of fellow citi- 
ens, they would have to contend with the united legiflature, 
and a majority of Proteſtants in the empire, nr than 
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been tainted with diſaffection, and ſedition did appear among 

them, it ſhould be remembered that the diſeaſe was derived 

from the contagion of Ireland; and this circumſtance ſerves 
only to afford a more convincing proof, of the neceſſity 


7 10 the whole empire, of ſome meaſure, that will purify that 
ſource of ſedition. 


Some of the principal defects of Ireland, and an abundant ald, 


fountain of calamities, are well known to be the want of ca- 


pital and induſtry; ; theſe wants, no method is ſo likely to 


remedy, as mixing with a people, that can amply ſupply her 
with both. 


But the great misfortune of Ireland is the divifion of its Religious Diftine- 


people, by the diſtinction of religions: this more pat ticularly % the micfor- 


requires the interference of ſome regulating power, that is 5 fone 22 


placed, beyond the ſphere of danger, or prefudice.“ In the 


preſent ſtate of things, the Proteſtant ſees the aſcendancy, 
and even the exiſtence of his religion, expoſed to danger, 
from any further extenſion of the privileges, and powers of 


the Roman Catholics: and on the other hand the Romaniſts, 


increaſing every day in power and influence, equally feel the 


8 eſtabliſniment of the National Church to be a grievance ; fo & Addington, 
that it is equally perilous to comply with the fears of one & Lord Mintoy 


party, or to grant the claims of the other. This difficulty & Dundas. 
would be obviated by an united legiſlature, which might be 


able; in time, to remove all the grievances of the Roman Ci- 


tholic, without ſubjecting the Proteſtant to any poſſible riſk. 


5 + that caſe, if the Romen Catholics were to be admitted 1 an 


their own boaſted majority at home. 
It has been ſaid that the conceſſions, made to the adberents Addington 


of that religion in 1793, are ſuch as to * threaten the over- 
<< throw of the Proteftant eſtabliſhment in Irelaud, and ha- 


% zard both the connexion with Great Britain and the fiic- 
<< geſſion of the Houſe of Hanover.“ There are but two 
modes, in which the effects of that meuſurt can be remedieg; : 


2 by an lucorporative Union, or by the re- enachon 


WN atk evi of "TE lattes, 1 5 


4 0 Taaffe, Sheeby, 7. oy Foſter, s7 
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verſally allowed, 2 radigal and inſuperable objections: 
& Farlof Clare, And it is worthy of remark, that it was not till after the re- 
— 2793.) peated efforts of the Iriſh Parliament had proved abortive, 


and the object was abandoned, that, as the only remaining 


reſource, in the diſtreſſed tate of the Ringdeta, the penal 
W code of popery laws was enacted = 

Addingten, It would, beſides, be a ſatisfactory reflection to thoſe 
& Dundas. Romanilts who are poſſeſſed of the elective franchiſe, that, 
in the exerciſe of that, power, they were no longer about to 
delegate a body of men, whom they are too apt to regard 23 
hereditary enemies, adverſe to their interells and religion; but 
that thoſe, whom they ſhould elect, would be mixed among 
a great majority of men, uninfluenced by the prejudices, 
which are by. them imputed, whether july, or not, to the 

1 "CIA Proteſlants, and Parliament of Ireland. 
Aer of Ireland A review of the origin and progreſs of the parliamentary 


_— ſyſtem of Ircland, will clearly ſhew chat, as well as the ſyſtem = 


-.; - Amon, of government, it is alſo in itſelf radically vicious; that it 
Impartial view cannot ſubſiſt in its preſent ſtate, and can only be remedied 
| vtthecavſes by, either a reform, or an Union with Great Britain. At a 
ieacing to, & c. time like the preſent, when the pruning knife of reform, has 
„ changed for the axe of demolition, ſo that the ſmalleſt inlet 


to innovation admits a torrent r "Poe to deſtroy the fabric, 


| which it was the deſign to ſecure, no thinking man will wiſh 

to have recourſe to the former means. An Union then re- 

mains, as the ſole remedy. 
The rebellion, under Queen Elizabeth, had 3 "4K 6 


feitures to a great extent, in point-both of number and value. 


In order to occupy thoſe lands and contribute to their im- 
prorement, James I. ſent over a colony of Proteſtants. - But 


"theſe ſettlers were expoſed to all the animoſities of the bar 


barous natives, who differed from them in religion, in lan- 
guage, in laws, and in all the habits of ſocial intercourſe. 

It became neceſſary, therefore, to provide for their ſecurity 
by ſome extraordinary means; and for that purpoſe the King 

erected foxty-/even Proteſtant corporations, which were allow- 

4 ed the privilege of ſending, each, two repreſentatives to fit 
in Parliament ; and in this circumftance, it was, that the 
inſtitution of an Iriſh Parliament commenced ; for previouſly, 
there had cxifted only the * of the Pale, which was no 
Parliament. 

TDhus aroſe a hoſtile 113 in a hoſtile country, a | 
| government, whoſe views were oppoſite to thoſe of the peo- 
ple governed; and conſequently whatever benefited the one 
muſt have been the injury of the other: and the degradation 

of either muſt have,, reciprocally, ſerved to exalt the other. 
No ſyſtem could be more n ; it induced a nece 
r — coercion and reſiſtance. The hands of the 

| Proteſtants 


* & 
1, > 
. 


& 
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b Proteſlants were further ftrengthened by Cromwell; he 

I creed new boroughs, and made new diſtributions of the - © 
property of the papiſts. It ſeems to have been the defign of 

James II. to oppoſe this ſyſKem of corporations, and to re- 


ſtore the Roman Catholic proprietors, to their due weight, 
N in the ſcale of power. Bur his abdication, at once, put an 
0 end to theſe ſchemes, and made way for the Revolution; 
FF which while it provided England with ſecurity for life, liber- 
PP ty and property, ſerved, in Ireland, only to throw additional 
= chains upon the people, to exclude the Romaniſts from the 
Ws legiſlature, to deprive them of all means cf educition, and 
ce. to Place new power in the hands of the Proteſtant ariſtocracy. 


Too public notoriety and too ſad experience render it un- 
7 neceſſary, to record the melancholy effects of this policy, 
* both, upon the face of the country, and upon the manners 
* of its inhabitants. Induſtry and emulation were baniſned; 
d the Iriſh people was reduced to a nation of herdſmen, and 
a tze only art that remained to be cultivated, was that of 
8 ON making the rents for the oppreſſive landlords. 
t At the acceſſion of the preſent Royal Family, the attention of 
's Great Britain was in a great meaſure turned away from Ire- 
h land, by the agitation, which had ſucceeded the ſettlement 
* of the Houſe of Hanover upon the throne, together with 
tte multiplicd foreign concerns with which ſhe was then occu- 


= pied: and Ireland was left in the hands of her own ariſtocracy, 
* BK which confequently increaſed in power; and, afſuming to 
* themſelves the complete control over the Lords Lieutenant | 
= who were ſent there, incapacitated them totally from paying 
_— attention to the complaints and ſufferings of the people, 
= | when any of them ſhould by chance penetrate to the vice - 
» roy's ear. In order to break this overbearing ariftocracy, 
. Lord Townſhend was ſent to Ireland, as Lord Lieutenant. 
= That nobleman put down effeQually the reigning faction, but 
b it was only by elevating upon its ruins an oppoſite faction, 
it  -whoſe conduct, and principles, and views were LI : 
Ie ſimilar. | 
ſo. The ſcheme, fince then purſued, in 1 to carry on the 
x buſineſs of government, has conſiſted in temporizing between 
the adverſe parties; but ſtill the ſame barrier remains between 
3 the crown and the people, and malt remain without a poſſi- 
9 bility of being overcome, as long as the preſent ſyſtem of 
ie repreſentation continues, becauſe the preponderance of the 
ba borough intereſt in the Iriſh Commons, puts it always in the 
r. power of the ariſtocracy, by the coalition of five or fix prin- 
$4 .cipal poſſeſſors of boroughs, to take into their own hands, the 
ie FF power of government; and to oppoſe an inſurmountable ob- 
its ftacle to the beſt intentions of the Sovereign towards the 


— This ſyſtem cannot be ſupported, unleſs the coer- | | 


re 
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1} EE cipn exerciſed by the ariſtocracy be increaſed, proportionably 
=_ - do the numerical increaſe of population: but, ſuch a train of 
4x reciprocal exertion and coercion muſt neceſſarily tend to diſſo- 
mW - lution ; the wiſeſl miniſters of Great Britain, therefore, from 
—_— that period to the preſent time, have been of opinion, that 
an Union was the only meaſure capable of ſaving Ireland from 

[ | the horrors of civil hoſtilities. 
= 3 It is in vain, that the advocates of the ſettlement of 1782, 
1 pang ge 2, offer that adjuſtment, with the conſtitutional and commercial 
| 45 Parliament, advantages obtained about that time, as a proof of the excel- 
| | lence of the parliamentary ſyſtem, or, as they ſay, of a dor- 
| mant patriotic energy in the conſtitution of Ireland, becauſe 
m_ thoſe were not the meaſures of Parliament, but were wrung 
. from a ſulky ariſtocracy, by an armed people: the volunteer 
| army was arrayed againf? the Iriſh Parliament. 
| 


_ cal vice with that of James I. it did not embrace the body 
of the people; and its effects were to render the government | 


carried on by a ſyſtem of corruption, commenſurate to the 
extent and power of the ariſtocracy ; becauſe the intereſts of 
1 the ariſtocracy, and thoſe of the people are at variance. 
Wl At this period it was, that the French principles of ſedi- 
| 8 tion and democracy were introduced into Ireland : but go» 
| vernment was ſo clogged by the weight of that ariſtocratical 
faction, that the executive miniſters had no power to oppoſe 
an effectual reſiſtance ; and thus, were theſe deſtructive prin- 
| Ls + allowed to extend. and fortify themſelves. : 1 
At length the Sovereign, and the Britiſh cabinet thought 
per, to attend to the claims of the Roman Catholics of 
It was then, that the ariſtocracy, alarmed at the 


A F > te of the Orange Society, and formed themſelves into 
an army of 8 The oppreſſions exerciſed by this 
| ſociety upon the Romaniſts were very grievous, and ſerved, 
„ ; in a great degree, to force the great body of the ntry 
1 | Into the views of the oppolite ſociety of United In and 
= into rebellion. 
At the ſame time, the power * that faction became ſo 
1 as to oppoſe the inclinations and efforts of the Lord 

Lieutenant, and force out of the kingdom, the only officer, 
whoſe ſkill and experience were —_— of ſaving the country, 
0p the miſcries of 2 rebellion on the eve of breaking out, 
155 the dangers of an expected invaſion. At laſt even the 
rd Lieutenant himſelf was forced, by the violence of this 

| faRtion, to leare E —— 


1 
d - 


The parliamentary conſtitution of 1782 had the ſame mk 


of the country, impraQicable to the executive miniſter, unleſs 


nee granted and afraid of further conceſſions, laid the 


17 . 


1 


neee n een er 


. 


Indeed, as long as the preſent ſtate of things continues, the 


and objects of contention. _ 
1 5 Parliament of Ireland, ariſes the want of that confidence 


between the governors and the governed, which is eſſential 
to good government, the interference of the Britiſh Parlia- 


Great 
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The _ vigour and ſteadineſs of his ſucceſſor, Marquis 
Cornwallis, has fince in a great meaſure , ſubdued them; 
but that Nobleman's adminiſtration 'muſt, at laſt, have an 
end ; and at his departure, the flames of civil diſcord will 
revive, with increaſed fury, unleſs they be extinguiſhed 


either by an Union, or by a Reform; which in the preſent 


temper of the world, is too dangerous to be practicable. 


two factions, who contend for power, muſt be tolerated, or 


even, in ſome degree encouraged by the ſupreme Govern» 
ment; and conſequently the country muſt ever be kept in 
a ſtate of diſtraction. Till all the inhabitants be placed upon 


an equal footing, ſo that all jealouſies ſhall be removed, and 


equal ſcope, and encouragement given to the induſtry of 
a , 


Ireland can never enjoy proſperity, or tranquillity : 
this an Union would ſerve to effect, by removing the cauſe 


P 


And as, out of the very frame and conſtitution of the Dundas. 


ment is admirably calculated to reſtore peace and cbnſi- 
dence, by removing theſe conſtitutional vices, which are 


Great Britain. 


the regulations reſpe&ing the foreign poſſeſſions of Britain ; 
nor even thoſe in St. zeorge's channel, or on the oppoſite 
coaſt of France, though, it is obvious, how much the com- 


mercial and political intereſts of Ireland may be affected, 
by ſuch regulations. By the admiſſion of her repreſentatives 
to be incorporated with thoſe of Great Britain, Ireland be- 


comes a part of that body, whoſe, voice is heard, —not in 
Europe only, but in the four quarters of the world ; and 
immediately acquires her proportionate ſhare in all theſe' 

eat concerns: and Ireland will ſpeak, as well through the 


nfluence and fuffrage of every Member choſen in Great 
Britato, as by the mouth of her own immediate repreſenta- 
tives; for the intereſts of that iſland will be as much the 


obje& of the duty and intereſt of the whele body, to attend 
ſon, however, of all caſes merely local, will probably be 


left to the Iriſh Members, as it uſually happens, in ſimilar 


caſes, with regard to the Scotch repreſentatives, when the 
ſubjeR of debate relates merely to Seotlayd. 


Ireland 


M Kenna. 


the ſource of the evils ſuffered, and by granting to the peo- 
le of Eee what is beyond the reach of their local Par- 
Lament, a free participation of all the privileges, enjoyed by 
their fellow ſubſecte obe OT 855 R 
At preſent, Ireland has no ſhare in the legiſlation of Dundas. 
Britain, nor of the Empire; ſhe can take no part in & 


Douglas. 


| fo, as thoſe of aoy part of the Brii Empire. The deci- | 


77 
. 
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Zreland bas no 1 
ecntro! over the 
5 executive government ; for the third eſtate, or executive of 


| 2 " Min'ifters. 
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Ireland is not now | polleſſed of any - control over + her 0 own 


Dundas, Ireland is neceſſarily and, inevitably the ſame as that of 
Great Britain; and it, therefore acts, with regard to the 
whole Empire, dy the advice of Britiſh Miniſters, amenable 

to the Britiſh Parliament alone, and not, in any mauner, to 
Ireland ; not even as to the affairs of Ireland, which paſs 
through the King's hands. From this important privilege, 
Ireland, as a ſeparate fate, mult ever be debarred; but, 
becoming by an incorporate Union, a part of the Britiſh 
legiſlature, ſhe obtains, equally with Great Brizain, the 
privilege of control over the, Miniſters of the Crown. 


dene, ri rene Tt has been argued by many, (even of thoſe, who have 


<y the igror2 ice not borrowed, from their predeceſſors in Scotland, the ab- 


ſurd phraſeology, of foreign Government, + preign Miniſters, 
foreign Parliament, as applied to thoſe of Great Britain,) 


that. Miniſters in London have neither opportunity, nor 
means of acquiring ſuch detailed knowledge of the charac- 


ters, circumſtances, and interefts of Ireland, as may be ne- 
ceſſary, in order to form a true judgment of the juſtice or 
policy of their meaſures : and that cherefore, they ought not 
to interfere in the government of that iſland. This conclu- 
ſion is abſurd, becauſe. the adminiftrators of the ſupreme 
government mult neceſſarily reſide near the 'perſon of the 
28 who holds the executive authority equally over 
both; but the premiſes may in ſome inſtances have been 
true. This evil however, arifiig from the want of infor- 
mation of Britiſh Miniſters, with regard to Ireland, will 
meet a perfe& remedy in the incorporation of the 'two legif- 
latures: for that meaſure. will neceſſarily draw to the ſeat of 
government men from Ireland, who are acquainted with all 
parts of the kingdom and all its affairs, with the various 
: - circumſtances of its trade and manufactures, with its cha · 
mccters and. its property; who will be near the Miniſter, or 
the Sovereign, when the affairs of their country are under 
conſideration; or will be ready, with their talents, their 
influence, and their ſuffrages, to ſupport i in the Imperial 
legiſlature, whatever their duty may require. 

Douglas. But; ſay they,“ a Parliament, ſitting in London, e 
de competent, ta tranquillize Ireland aud eftabliſh ſubmiſſion 
to the. Laws, or to promote its proſperity ; becauſe, “ it will 
„be at too great a diſtance to adminiſter, in time, to the 
wants and wiſhes of the people, or to guard againſt exceſſes 

_ * and diſcontents.“ But Felt cares fall into the department 
of the executive ; it is the province of the executive govern- 
ment, and by r no means of the Legiſlative body, to * 


* * Foſter, — SS. 


9 


Parliament, or the people of Ireland, to aſcribe to ſuch a 


which has prevailed, with more or leſs violence, among the 
people of Ireland, as far back as their authentic hiſtory can 


* diviſion of them into Proteſtants and Papiſts. 
be produced by a refident Parliament, is iuftantly contro- 


ages, a reſident Parliament has not been able to effef theſe 
improvements. 4d, 5 | | | "Bp 


P iS. AE. A ted N A } oa. a. arms. we BE. If 


by their conſumption, would equally encourage trade an 
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inſtant favours, or apply inſtant coercion, on emergencies ;z 
ſubje& afterwards to the inveſtigation of the Legiſlature. 
Much ſtreſs has been laid upon the effects produced in 
Dublin by the proceſſion of the Houſe of Commons throug!1 
the ſtreets ; it is, however, but an ill compliment to the 


circumſtance as that, the diſtinguiſhed part, which the Irifh 
Legiſlature had in ſuppreſſing the rebellion. oo. 
Beſide commercial advantages, and thoſe of general and Cv a/vantages 
relative policy, and legiſlation, Ireland would gain, by an 7 ©" Cen. 
Union with Great Britain, others much more important,— 
general civilization; habits of morality and true religion, 
inſtead of blind ſuperſtition and fanatical rage ;* uniform 
ſubmiſſion to law, together with a gradual extinction of the 
ſpirit of diſturbance, inſurrection, plunder, and maſſacre, 


be traced ; eſpecially fince the period, which eſtabliſhed the 
The ſuppoſition that, theſe good effects are more likely to 


verted by experience, which reminds us, that in a courſe of 


k an Union were to have the effect of increaſing the 7-creaſe i 


number of Abſentees from Ireland, yet that inconvenience fe 4 


would be counterbalanced, by the. increaſed predeliction, pitt. 


that ſuch a change would probably occaſion, for Engliſh nm 


habits, and for the Engliſh conſtitution ;f and by promoting 


that connexion between the higher and lower orders of ſo-— 


ciety, which is ſo much wanting in Ireland: it would be 


more than compenſated, by the addition to the aggregate 
Rock of wealth and commerce, which the adoption of an 


Union wonld produce; and by the ſupply of an uſeful ſet 

of men, who would replace abſent proprietors of land, wh ——_ TO 
manufactures, which their {kill and induſtry would at the | 

ſame time direR. 5 „„ 


But, as the reduced number of repreſentatives . 


much increaſe the difficulty of obtaining a ſeat in Parliament, 
no man, who was a permanent abſentee, could expect to 


_ retain influence ſufficient to be returned; and this circum- 


ſtance would rather induce many, even of thoſe now reſident 
in England, to ſpend a large portion of time on their eſtates, 
in order to court the favour of electors. ” " 
a 1 bg | | G | - . The 
Folter, Ceaſe your Funning, 57. MOSK 


Knee, + Foſter, Spencer, Bousſeld, Rudd; 53, &c. | 
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ang of no c wee 


among them, though there is not any town more 


- 


The metropolis of Ireland has no grounds for the alarm, 


which it has felt for its proſperity ; becauſe it would fill 


contiuue to be the reſidence of the Viceroy, the ſeat of the 
Courts of Law, civil aud eccleſiaſtical, —of the Revenue, — 


of the Univerſity, —and the Head-quarters of the Army ;* 


and becauſe it. would {till be the centre of the commerce of 
this Kingdom, in an increaſed ſtate of vigour —objects of 


much greater importance than the temporary reſidence of a 


Dean Tucker. 


certain number of Members of Parliament. 


only as it promotes the circulation of labour and induſtry: if 
not productive of this effect, the greateſt quantity of gold 
and filver, inſtead of being beneficial, is a detriment to the 


community. Spain has had ſad experience of this truth: 

| Spain once abounded with induſtry and manufaQures, but 
when gold and filver flowed in, from the mines of Mexico 
and of Peru, and were obtained without labour, all her appa- 

_ . / ratus of manufaQures, her looms, and her induſtry were laid 


which is the ſeat of diſſipation and luxury, where money is 


But it is a vulgar notion, that money is riches ; induſtry 
and frugality are the riches of a flate, and money is only 
the ſign of them; its circulation in a country is uſeful, 


| afide; and Spain became one of the pooreſt, and worſt cul- 
_ tivated countries in Europe. Such is the caſe, in every town, 


idly ſcattered, and induſtry is not requiſite to obtain it: 


idleneſs, and poverty were glaring amidſt the ſplendor, and 


profuſion of Verſailles; ſo, alſo, it is found at Vienna, at 
Berlin, at Munich, at Dreſden, at Naples, at every town, 


which is the reſidence of a Court ; for the ſeat of proſperous 
manufaQure is ever removed from the haunts of diffipation. 


The ſame contraſt is found in our own towns; -immenſe 


ſums of money are ſpent, every year, at. Bath, by a con- 
courſe, on an average, of 20,000 ſtrangers, in every ſort of 
luxury, pleaſure, and extravagance ; yet the inhabitants of 
Bath are not rich, nor has ady one manufacture ſprung up 


ſituated, by nature, for the ſeat of manufaQure. 


When Edinburgh was the reſidence of a Court, and a 


4 Parliament, it was a very poor place, but it is now become 


a = and wealthy city, thriving in trade and manufactures. 


The contraſt is apparent even in London, between the 


Court and the City end, — between the idle fickly buſineſs of 


Bond- ſtreet, and the ſtirring activity of Cheapſide or Corn- 


bill: And before diſſipation and prodigality had arrived 


admirably 


at ſo great a ow in Dublin, there were 2 | 


manufactures, e 


bliſhed in the Liberty ; now a ſcene 


| miſery and deſolation: It is not, then, to the reſidence of 


a Parliament or a Court, that the ſucceſs. of thoſe manufac- 
= 
* Jervis, Goold, Taaffe, Weld, Rudd, 62. 
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tures is to be attributed; ſince they have failed while that 
probably of the accompanying diſſipation and luxury. 


will be transferred to better harbours ; that Cork, Derry, in ger. 


_ caſe, ftill Dublin would be no loſer; for it muſt not only 


the centre of exchange for univerſal commerce, and, con- 


canals cut through all the Weſtern parts of England, and 
communicating with London, and thoſe making from Dub- 
lin through Ireland, will contribute much to increaſe its 


| the conſumption of the n in all articles of Britiſh | 
: manufacture. 


- their trade to the. 
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Parliament and Court were ſtill reſident; in conſequence, 
But Dublin is apprehenſive, that the trade of its port, Trad of Dubin 


Galway, Belfaſt, will attract it, while Dublin will decline : 
though were there any real probability of this being the 


profit by the increaſing proſperity of any part of the King- | 
dom, but alfo, as it muſt ever continue to be the ſeat of the 
Treaſury and National Bank, it muſt ever continue to be 


ſequently, muſt berome the ſcene of proportionate and 


increaſed trade: beſides, the circumſtance of the numerous Arguments for 
and againit, &c. 


Anon. 


commerce with England, and will make it the depot, for 


The fears of Dublin, 8 for the bi loſs of 3 Dran ; Tucker. 


ol otherwiſe ill-fonnded, for trade does not always follow 
the beſt ports; and when once an eſtabliſhment has taken 


place, it is difficult to remove it to another ſituation; its 


| relations and habitudes are its ſecurity. No ports arc 


more inconveniently circumſtanced for trade, than London, . | 
Briſtol and Live yet this defect has not removed 8 = 
ious and admirable harbours of Port. — I 
mouth, Plymouth, or Milford, becauſe the artificial bafis 
of their eſtabliſhment, has become too broad; for the diſad- 
vantages, under which they labour, to overturn it. 
Dublin has, therefore, no reaſon for any ſuch appreben- 


- ions ; for on the contrary, increaſed commerce and increaſed _ 3 3 


induſtry will give increaſe of wealth and population, and 
conſequently” of value, to the lands and hovſes in the vicinity 
of Dublin. 
But, if there were - op grounds for the fears of any par- Pirt, 
ticular diſtri, or of any particular claſs of men, yet theip & Anon. 11 
intereſts ſhould not be put in competition with the benefit 5 


of the whole, from which their particular advantage, alſo, 


- muſt ultimately flow: it matters little to the nation at 

large, whether it receive its treaſures with the right hand, or 4 

with the left. The fate of Edinburgh ſince the Union Pitt. 1 

preſents an example, ſufficient to remove the fears of Dublin ; 3 | 

for though the ſame apprehenſions were, at the time, enter- 

| tained for that city, and prophecies as loud. and clamorous, 
were made, of its — ruin, it has, ſince the above 
e | period, 


1 co FAVOUR ap en, .. 


— ed. ene Ant 


1 period, U in commerce and population, © in 1 the pro- 
1 | portion of five or fix to one; and has continued to be the 

__ reſort of the gentry and nobility of Scotland, whoſe cir- 

1 cumſtances it did not ſuit to viſit the more remote metro 

| | ER polis of the Empire. | 

N Douglas. It is a well known fact that no * and gentry live 

| 


more at home, than thofe of Scotland. 

But the beſt method of preventing the increaſe of Abſen- 
tees, will be, to reſtore tranquillity, police, and fecurity of 
life and property: thefe, added to the natural advantages of 

* Ireland, tba free from impediment or reſtraint, will give 
i mne weight to the common partiality, that men feel for their 
_ native land, and will bring back to Ireland, her wandering 
| fons, from all parts of the world“ . 
1 2 It may be well doubted, however, whether the abſence of 
FF 8 33 noblemen, and gentlemen of rank and property, be ſo great 
1 N Peel. an evil, as it is generally reckoned ;+ for induſtry is the riches 
5 of a country; and it is univerfally found that manufactures, 
and other confiderable objects of labour, flouriſh moſt at a 
diſtance from the ſeat of luxury, and the gay purſuits of 
* life. The want of acceſs. to the money circulating : 
England, has kept Ireland comparatively poor, and unin- 
duſtrious: when the Britiſh markets, therefore, are lajd 
open, property drawn from Ireland, will be teturned through 
the medium of induſtry ; and thus the equilibrium will be 
_ reſtored ; manufactures will be more likely, to eſtabliſh them- 
1 in a ſituation, remote from the influence of a 
ng neighbour. - 9 8 8 ; 
ne. Cork. ey it were juſt, in arguing a n_ that conceras _ 
WF Pub, at large, to conſider the intereſts of any particular 
4 part, or diſtrict, the opinion of the people of Cork might 
| be addueed;|| the inhabitants of that city ought beſt to. un- 
derſtand their own intereſts, and they apprehend no injury, 
dut on the contrary expect conſiderable benefit from a legiſ- 
lative Union; the abolition of all fears, jealouſies and diſ- 
truſt; the intimate blending of the two countries, and the 
removal of al poſſibility of ſeparation, may furniſh motives, 
which did not before exiſt, and may remove all former ob- 
jections to the eſtabliſhment: of a Naval dock-yard ; which 
is in itſelf a conſiderable object of deſire, and does not ne- 
ceſſarily impede the progreſs of commercial proſperity ; for 
though trade certainly does not reſort to thoſe ports where 
dock · yards are eſtabliſhed, that circumſtance muſt be aſcribed 
to ſome other cauſe, and cannot — ariſe og the vicinity 
of a naval ſtation. 275 ; | : 
With 


11 | & *- Ser the Speech of the Re. . 124. 
1 5 I + Foſter, 55, 58, || Foſter, Anon. 61. 
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tieles, would ſcarcely at all concern the ſame claſs of people 
in Ireland; ſo that if ſimilar taxes were to be laid on that 
country, the poor would, according to their . preſent mode 


* ARGUMENTS POLITICAL; EXTERNAL. —=—«© zr 


1 W'ith + wha to Taxation ; the known integrity of the No danger of 


Britiſh Parliament, the example of the good faith kept with bitant taxa- 
Scotland, and the leading principles of Engliſh finance, are, — fo Ireland. 
to Ireland, a ſufficient protection from the danger of being 
ſubjected to the burthens of Great Britain, or loaded with 

taxes beyond her ability. 


But, though Ireland were to have the whole of the anal * Tucker 
burthen of England impoſed on her, (too heavy 1 1 


for her preſent means,) ſtill there would be no grounds for 
apptehenſion of the poorer part of the community being 


cruſhed by it, or driven to deſpair. The Taxes of England 


may be divided into fix claſſes, viz. iſt. The Land tax. 
2d. The Cuſtom-houſe dutics, on the importation of foreign 
produce, manufactures, and luxuries. 3d. Ihe Exciſe on 
articles of home conſumption. 4th. The Aſſeſſed taxes, 


as thoſe on Houſes, Windows, Horſes, Carriages, Servants, 
Dogs, &c. th. The Stamp duties, and 6th. The'Poſtage 


f F rom almoſt the whole of theſe the lower claſs of people : 


are exempt : to the firſt they cannot be ſubject: the Cuſ- 
toms are felt by thoſe only who chooſe to indulge in the 
luxuries of foreign produce, a thing no way neceſſary to 


the poor, who may enjoy all the comforts of good food, 


decent clothing, and warm dwellings, without the impor- 


ration of any one foreign article; the duties on Horſes, 


Carriages, .&c. cannot fall upon them, and to the Houſe 


and Window tax they are ſubjected in a very ſmall degree“ | 
the Stamp duties do not concern any of their tranſactions, 


_ unleſs when they chooſe to ſpend their money in the pur- 


chaſe of newſpapers; nor can the Poſtage tax affe& them; 


but if it did, there would be no room for complaint; be- 


cauſe it affords the cheapeſt mode, that they can make uſe 


of, for the — — letters : the Exciſe is the only 
branch which muſt, to a certain degree, affect the poor, for 


they cannot, by the ſtricteſt frugality, ſave themſelves from 
the exciſe on Malt, Hops, and Cyder, on Soap, Candles, 
and Leather, and the duty on Salt: theſe are not, how- 
ever, to any great amount, and, except in the two laſt ar- 


of living, be ſubject to a very ſmall portion of them, for 
they make much leſs uſe of any of the exciſcable articles, 
; | ot: 20 alen | - , than - 


-% 8 


The greater of the lower claſs are by law exempt, and the 


reſt are rarely aſſeſſed, by a fort of connirancez to fave them from the 


burthen. Dean Tuckrs... , 


4 . 
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than the poor of England, and are at leaſt as far beyond 
the reach of all the others. 


But there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe, that, in the event of 
an Union, the taxes mult be invariably the ſame in both 
countries: on the contrary, according to the || reſolutions 


already agreed to, the rate of taxation is to be regulated 


upon certain rules. and fixed principles, previous to the 
Union; fo that there ſhall be a conſtant difference propor- 


tioned to the comparative ability, of each country. The 


fame reſolution preſerves Ireland from any wanton abuſe of 
her purſe ; for, beſide that it is as ſafe in the hands of her 
repreſentatives fitting in Weſtminſter, as ailembled in Dub- 


lin, Britaip cannot lay any tax upon Ireland, without at 


the ſame time ſubjecting herſelf to a burthen, heavier in the 


Fall proportion of her greater alility, and the very ſelfiſhneſs | 


| Dean Tucker, 


of Britain thus becomes, of itſelf, a ſateguard to Reformer 


Many regulations might be faxgelted, eſpecially with 5 
regard to the Land- tax, which would enrich Ireland inſtead 


of impoveriſhing it. Any tax, which promotes induſtry 
and — a circulation of labour, enriches a country; 


and in the ſame proportion, a country is neceſſarily impo- 
veriſhed by any tax which checks induſtry and ftops labour : 


if a * land tax were laid upon Ireland under certain regula- 
tions, it would fill the towns with induftrious inhabitants, 


and the country with laborious cottagers and working 


farmers. Thus a race of men would ariſe, who would 
create a demand for manufaQures, and a home conſumption : 


and + without home conſumption foreign trade cannot flouriſh. 
'Y But at preſent the great maſs of the Iriſh are fo deſtitute 


of food, raiment, and lodging, (the foundation of all com- 


merce 
18 "th Reſolution of the Brizifh Commone. | SIND: : 
A Land tax, ſo regulated as that the poorer claſs, and thoſe pat - 


ſeſſed of no more than half an acre, ſhould be exempt from it, and 
that larger farms ſhould be propartionably burthened, would be produc- 
tive of the beſt effects. For inſtance, let a farm under 50 acres, with 


an houſe, be ſubje& to three pence per acre; under 100 acres, with an 


| houſe, to fix pence ; and all lands and farms of greater extent, and not ſo 
circumſtanced, to two ſhillings per acre.—From the time when the 


Land tax was laid upon England, the great improvement. of landed 


eſtates may date its origin; and may be, in a great meaſure, attributed 


to the permanency of that tax, which remained always the fame, with- 
= fluctuation, and operated as a quit-rent, to ſpur on the farmer to 
: he knows that, howeyer he may increaſe the value of 
his land, he cannot be called on for any greater proportion, and that 
however his negligence may ſuffer his land to lie uncultivated or run to 
waſte, he is ſubje& to no leſs, but that his quota of Land tax myſt be 
paid. Dean Tuck zu. 
+ Mr. Pitt eſtimates the profits of the home trade, in Britain, at 28 
* and thoſe of nn 
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-4 merce, the moſt brilliant and extenſive), that they are no 
cullomers to the community, nor is their conſumption any 
of encouragement to trade. . 1 5 
th But, even if that greateſt object of alarm, were to take /reland bound to 
ns place, and Ireland, by an Union, were to become ſubject to. A 7 ame | 
ed the national debt of Great Britain, and were called on, to f 2 Oe: 
Wn - ſupply her quota to its diſcharge, (which is indeed a mere M*Xeons 
„ fiction of the imagination, not capable of being realized) 
1 ſtill would not Ireland on this account be in a worſe ſituation, < 
of than at this moment; for though not legally, yet e@ively 
er Ireland is now pledged to ſupport, with her reſources, the 
b- credit of Great Britain. If the debt of Great Britain were 
at to be effaced by a bankruptcy, that calamity would be followed 
1 by the failure, and conſequent penury of an immenſe number 
ls of perſons, who now conſume or traffic in articles of Iriſh 


of the world. If the artificial 
verted, Ireland would be left without encouragement to im- 
prove, and without protection to preſerve what ſhe has, —a 
prey to the rapacity of France, ſhould the power of that na- 
tion laſt or elſe a ſubject of conteſt, among the factions of 


fabric and export; from thence would neceſſarily follow a 
| Ragnation of Iriſh trade, a ceſſation of demand and encou- 
ragement, and a depreſſion of induſtry. As conſumption 
was diminiſhed, the value of lands and houſes would fall, and 
the elegant arts, which thrive by the overflow of opulence 
would decline. Beſides, it is the credit of Great Britain, 


which gives efficacy to her reſources : her credit is the lever a 


by which ſhe moves mankind and influences the tranſactions 


the European ſtates. N 
An Union would ſerve alſo to gratify the rea! well-wiſhers 


power of Britain were ſub- 


of thoſe two great popular meaſures, which have fo long agi- - whe * 


tated the country,“ exciting the hopes of one party and the Peel. 


fears of the other, Reform of Parliament, and Catholic emanci- 
nd = It has already been ſhewn that the claims of the Ro- 
* man Catholics would be favoured by ſuch a meaſure. A re- 
an form would alſo be effected in Parliament; for as the number 
ſo of Iriſh repreſentatives would be confined perhaps to 100, 
be among whom here would be 64 members for counties, and ſome 
1 for cities and large towns, the greater part of the boroughs, 
h- and with them the horough influence in the Commons Houſe, 
be - would be cut off, and thus, though by a ſmaller number, the 
of people would be as fully and freely repreſented as they now 
— AGAINST 
28 8 2 © Spencer, Taaffe, 61. 
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eien will net IT is an exaggeration nad an afole to the feelings of 
187 . lrimen, who know the falſehood of the aſſertion, to re- 
4 1 aſter preſent Ireland, as the vulnerable part of the Empire, torn 
_ ” dy contending faRtions ; ; and if ſuch a ſtatement were true, 
it would betray the moſt glaring want of pradence, and 
policy, thus to declare to the enemy, the weakneſs, and 
Aaiſunion of the Empire.“ In whatever degree the country 
| Bousficld, may be expoſed to the attacks of the enemy, that danger 
— ___ ariſes to it, not from its independence, but from the def- 
tructire meaſures of the Miniſter, which have ſo long e em- 
„ broiled theſe kingdoms in a deſolating war. | 
Foſter. But the enemy, knows that ſuch weakneſs is not the con- 
dition of Ireland; he Knows that ſhe is firmly united to 
Great Britain, in intereſt and affection : and it is of no 
conſequence to him, in what manner her municipal laws may 
cement or qualify that Union. A roll of parchment will 
neither change the inclinations of ſecret enemies within the 
it realm, or deprive them of the means of giving the expected 
WT. GE aſſiſtance to their friends, nor will it ſtrengthen the affections, 
1 the intereſts, or the reſources of that part of the Empire. 
„ It was the energy of the legiſlature, that diſcomfited the 
late attempts to promote rebelliot.; and the depriving fo 
Wo. large a kingdom of that le Matar will give to the ſecret 
» | partizans of the enemy a x wart field for action, and more 
1 Goold. power to act with vigor. And a powerful invitation is held 
out to France to renew her attempts on Ireland, by the view 
14 of a meaſure forced upon the people, ſo notoriouſly contra 
i 1 | 1 to their inclinations ; for ſhe may well conclude, that = 5 
1 and diſunion will much abate the zeal of thoſe who | 
_ reliſted her arms and influence. 
| | Foſter, But, granting the poſition of the weakneſs of Iredend 
'- and of the effects of an Union in working a remedy, fill 


— 
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r it is not adequate to the danger. For the perils, to which 
1 Ireland is ſaid to be expoſed, are inſtant, and the remedy 
118 propoſed muſt be a work of time, and its effects remote; 
5 | _ the get | it way occaſion, will be in. . 


® Smith, 40 
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the chief dangers of Ireland, which ariſe from its geogra- Ceaſe your 
_ phical relation to France, and its phyſical poſition on the Funning. 
globe, cannot poſſibly be removed by an Union, for thele Anon, 


cauſes admit of no change. 1 


If energy in the government of a country. were the, ſole Tit for Tat. 
objeck to be provided for, the adminiſtration ſhould be put Ann. 


hs the hands of a fingle Prince. But there are other con- 
ſide rat ions paramount to this, however defirable ; and for 


that reaſon the Britiſh conſtitution is a ſyſtem of checks, 


which, while they leſſen the energy of government, ſecure 


the freedom of the country. And there is no pretence for 


ſaying that any increaſe of energy is required by the govern- 


ment of theſe realms: the Iriſn Parliament never yet has 


heſitated to come forward, with its full ſhare of coutribution 
and ſupport to the exigencies of the Empire. 

It is {aid that an Union will tranquillize Ireland: but the 
great misfortune of the country, from whence flow its in- 


preſerve tranquillity, is derived from the intervention of 
 middlemen, between the proprietor and the occupier of the ſoil, 


and theſe are chicfly to be found on the eſtates of Abſentees. : 
If a reſident Parliament, and reſident gentry cannot foften 


the manners, amend the habits, and promote ſocial inter- 


courſe, it is not likely to be effected by removing the Parlia- 
ment and leſſening the number of the gentry, at once de- 


priving the country of their influcnee, and giving room for 


the increaſe of the pernicious claſs of middlemen. It is ge- 
nerally underſtood that the affections of the lower ranks are 
beſt conciliated, their manners moſt effectually improved, and 
good morals and habits of order moſt ſtrongly promoted, 
by the example of the upper ranks, by their attention to the 
education, health, and comforts of their ſurrounding neigh- 
bours and dependents; and that veneration for the laws, and 


attachment to the country which affords them the bleſſings 


they enjoy, are chieffy to be inculcated by that benevolent 
Protection, which: every eſtate, and every village ought to 
derive from its reſident landlord, in the eaſy and impartial 


diſpenſation of juſtice, and the allaying . thoſe little feuds, 
which headſtrong paſſions, untamed by education, are apt 
to carry to the laſt exceſſes, _ But the effects of the ſyſtem 


now propoſed, will be to deprive the kingdom of that bene- 


_ ficial claſs of men, to encourage land jobbers, and to degrade 
the hoſpitality of the ancient mankaoe into the penury of 
an agents dwelling. _ 


It is impoſſible that it ean be as much witbin the reach of 
2 * unacquainted with local circumſtances, and at & Spencer. 


too 


. 17 vor trans 


vii Dreland. 
| ternal diſcord, and the weakneſs of the laws, which ought to Feber, 
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too great a diſtance to receive information in time “ for ad - 
miniſtering to the wants, and wiſhes of the people, or for 
_ guarding againſt their diſcontents and excefſes,—to act bene- 
ficially for the country; as of a legiſlature which by being 
reſident on the ſpot, is acquainted with all the habits, pre- 
Judices and diſpoſitions of their fellow ſulijects, and knows 


how to apply relief. 


All the various conſequences that may reſult from a change 


of ſyſtem, even in a ſmall affair, are not eaſily foreſeen z but 


the difficulty is much increaſed when the change ref as fo 
ſtupendous a work as the conſtitution of a great 


in like manner refutes that theory, which ſuppoſes that the 


of all attending circumſtances. Experience, in this inſtance 


alſo, ſhews that local knowledge is the very eſſence of the 
capability of Parliament to adminiſter its functions. No 
Parliament fitting in Great Britain, could have developed the 


; &L& Farnham. ſecret ſyſtem of conſpiracy, which has lately degraded Ire- 


port, derived from a Parliament, compoſed, five parts in fix, 
of ſtrangers, and fitting in another country, would have 
been but very faint, in compariſon with the impreſſion made 
on the public mind, by the conſciovſneſs of its ſpringing 
from Iriſhmen, all liable to the dangers of its operation, and 


all yielding up themſelves and their property to its. control. 
_ Perſonal character, reſpect for individuals, opinion of their 
attachment to their country where their ſtake lies, and in 
whoſe preſervation and glory their intereſts, as well as their. 


Douglas, 46. f Ibid. 47. + 2 


mpire. 
If therefore the exiſting ſyſtem go on practically, 5 it 
may have ſome, and even great ſpeculative imperfections, it 
is raſh to attempt a change, on the ſuggeſtions even of the 
moſt clear and perſuaſive theory. The moſt plauſible theory 
is often defeated by practice; thus in the inftance of Furics 
from the vicinage, the theory of Juſtice might object to them, 
as being liable to prejudices, friendſhips, and animoſities, 
which might bias their deciſion, and which would not affect 
men collected from a more remote ſituat ion: and yet long 
experience has proved that what might have been appre- 
| hended, as an imperfection in this mode of trial, is that in 
which conſiſts its great and peculiar excellence. Practice, 


reſident Iriſh Parliament may be influenced by the local pre- 

| Judices and partialities of the country, whoſe intereſts are 
the objects of its concern, and which would, therefore, place 
thoſe intereſts in the hands of a foreign Parliament, ignorant 


land;—or could have animated the loyal, and ſupported the 
executive power with the ſame effect, as did the Friſh Par- 
liament. The requiſite concurrence of the legiſlature to the 
_ wiſe and neceſſary meaſure, of proclaiming Martial Law, 
could not have arrived in time, from London : and the ſup- 


> S : 1 © | 
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hearts are engaged, muſt have an irreſiſtible effect on the 
people. On the other hand, by the removal of the legiſla- g 
ture, not only ſuch powerful means of ſtrengthening the 
hands of government are loſt, but at the fame time, all 

means of control over the executive department of Ireland 
are taken away, and the country is left to the abſolute diſ- 
poſal of the Miniſter or his deputy in Ireland. 
Much reliance is placed upon the lamentable picture that 
is drawn with ſtudied exaggeration, of the diſſenſions and Lord Farnham - 
hoſtility which prevail between the different religious perſua- 
ſions of Ireland. Such repreſentations are calculated only 

_ ro create jealouſy and diſtruſt, and to foment any ill will 

that may "rats exiſt. - But the experience of the laſt 
twenty years proves the falſchood of the aſſertion; for dur- 

ing that period the Proteſtants have been conſtantly removing 
the burthens which oppreſſed the Romaniſts. The latter 

base expreſſed the nig belt gratitude; the profeſſors of the 
two religions became as one family, and the * — 
cordiality appeared to ſubſiſt between them. 

Thoſe diſputes and contentions, that ariſe from religious Taaffe, 
1 are not the neceſſary conſequence of a variety of & Shechy. 
 \religions, but the effe& of the crooked policy of Great Bri- 
| tain, which has ever labored to keep alive and foment the 
| ſpirit of bigotry and mutual hatred; in order the more 
_ eafily to maintain her defpotic ſway over a divided country. 

An Union is not likely therefore to change her line of po- 
licy in that reſpect. It is not from any attachment or pre- 
ference for that religion, that the Britiſh cabinet is induced = 
to ſupport the Proteſtant faction; but becauſe the Proteſtants, 
being the minority, feel not as à nation for the honor and 
| Independence of the country, and are ready to facrifice to it 
Gow. rights and intereſts of that country. 

It is abſurd to ſuppoſe! that in points of internal policy, Will net ſettle 
or in the arrangements with regard to religion and the ,.cy5giou; diſputes, 
claims of the Roman Catholics, a foreign uninformed aſſem - poſter. 
bly, can be a more competent judge, or better qualified to 
decide, than an Triſh ' Parliament well acquainted with the 
grounds and extent of the claims, and 4 with the local cir- 4 
cumſtances / upon which may depend the danger, or the ex- =_ 
pedieney of compliance. An Union, therefore, cannot 4 

Aly religious differences, nor remove the cauſes of diſcan- Ceaſe ve. 1 
tent. Indeed the —_— commonly drawn from this tepic —— F 
by the advocates of Union, amounts only to this: to the 4 
Proteſtant it ſays, Catholie emancipation cannot be refuſed 
unleſs there be an Union; and to the Roman Catholic it ſays, 


| Catholic 8 cannot be' ane”! nd there is an 
Union, ; 
VI! „ But 
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} ord Farubam, But in fact the Roman Catholics will have much leſs room 
for hope, in caſe of an Union, than they have now. No 
_ ditivRion can then be made between the Roman Catholic of 
the United Kingdoms. Either thofe of Britain muſt be 
raiſed to the level of the Iriſh Romaniſt, or the Iriſh muſt 
be lowered to that of the Britiſh. But Great Britain has 
not ſhewn any diſpoſition to afford relief to her own ſubjects 
of that perſuaſion, and an attempt to remove the teſt laws, 
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United Parliament, where this adjuſtment mult be determined, 

the great Britiſh majority will concede to the Iriſh minority. 

The ſtandard of adjuſtment then, it appears likely, wovld 

be lowered, and thus Lord Auckland has directly expreſſed. 

his opinion, that the meaſure of indulgences granted to the 

« Catholics of England ought to guide the diſcretion of Go 
e © ernment with regard to the Catholics of Ireland.“ 

7 | And with regard to the danger, with which the proper 

— of Proteſtants is threatened, from the aſcendancy, open 
| Romaniſts might by their numbers obtain, if admitted into 
Parliament, it is but falſe and illuſory. Suppoſing it even 
likely that the proportion of property in the hands of Pro- 
teſtants, which is, to that of the Roman Catholics, as one 
bundred to ones could ever allow ſuch an aCeadancy to take 
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For * the greater 1 1 the Romaniſis poſſeſſed of 
property derive their title from Proteſtants, either by leafe 
or purchaſe, and conſequently, in deſtroying the title of the 
latter, they would equally invalidate their own.”; As ta the 


the forfeited titles, it might as well be apprehended, that 

they ſhould recur to the predeceſſors of the Mileſians for the 

ttue proprietor. Beſides when the majority of Parliament 

were Papiſts, and great forfeitures had been recently made by 

Papiſts, no attempt was made for their parts fot to 2 8 8 
5 | them out of the hands of Proteſtants. 

| Taaffe, An Union is no way neceſſary to the S of tiber - 

2 madlification of them may as well r HE oy be 

cqually ſatisfactory with an Union. 

ch But the number of Engliſh ſettlers, it is ſaid, bo will "3 

Will mt invite invited over by an Union, will introduce Ee uber 

Potter.” and cuſtoms into Ireland: - admirable however, arid deſirable 

zs theſe are, they are not worth the ſacrifce'of BHiſh charac- 

ter; if ſuch was to be the effect of an Union, The fact is, 

that no inducement will be offered by an Union: Adventu- 

rers will not be inticed to ſettle in Ireland —by the removal of 

the Legiſlature, of the men of fortune, and men of talents, 

_ thoſe, to whom, in their ſchemes of traffic they muſt: look, 

for ſucceſs, as their principal cuſtomers. The reſidence of 


Evgliſhmen 


failed not long ltace. It is not probable then, that in the 


ſearching out the ancient heirs of eſtates, and re-eſtabliſhing * | 


6— . a. ts ada 
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Engliſhmen in Ireland is, on account of the unuſual number 
of Britiſh forces quartered there, now greater than any 
that can be expected from an Union, and of a more uſeful 
kind ; becauſe the privates being of the ſame rank, mix with 
thoſe claſſes, that ftand moſt in need of improvement, and 
require examples of manners and civilization. In time of 
war, numbers of Engliſh ſoldiers come to Ireland, without 
an Union; in time of peace, an Union could not have the 
effect of bringing thoſe over, as ſoldiers. 
Scotland has been united to England for almoſt a cen- 
tury, and Wales above five centuries; yet Engliſh manners 
and habits have never been able to eftabliſh themſelves, ſo 
far even as to bring the Engliſh language into full ute, not 
to obtain for them in England the character of natives; Cf. your 
for a conftant ſource of jealouly is furniſhed to that country, Funning. 
by the multitudes of Scotchmen, who puſh their fortunes 
ſucceſsfully in England, in all profeſſions and departments, 
a and no pains can prevail upon the — to acknowledge 
them as countrymen. 

An Union can hold out no a to Britiſh cartier Bousfield. 
that has not been of equal force, for theſe laſt eighteen 
years; it is the genius of a Briton, though he ſearch the 

world for gain, to concentrate at laſt his riches and his 
enjoyments in his own country. The great emigrations, 
which peopled North America, were the effects of peculiar 
_circumftances, of religious and political diſputes under the 
reign of the Stuarts; and though it might again happen 
that ſimilar cauſes might produce like effects, y-* N H 
would be in poor enſlaved provincial Ireland, that the cove- 
tous Engliſhman, who had once taſted liberty, would ſeek 
for refuge. 
Population is b no means ar to be emed by an 
Union; for that 1 Ireland is already in a mach higher 2 
proportion to the extent of the territory, than the popula- od. 
tion of England; and, by this meaſure, the management of 
all thoſe concerns, on which depends the encouragement of 
population, will be removed from the kingdom ;—the con- 
trol of all meaſures neceſſary for the promotion of agricul- 
ture, commerce, manufactures, fiſhertes, &c. but, above 
all, of the public purſe. The immenſe National debt of 
Great Britain, and the conſequent weight of taxes, have 
prevented any increaſe almoſt i in the population of England, 
for theſe laſt fifty years. 

Not only, the benefits held out to Ireland as the probable 

effects of an Union, are falſe and delufive, but the conſe- j,,9 —— 
| quences of that meaſure would be poſitively injurious. By — 
l the number of ä it will reduce a ſtill 
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larger portion of the landed property of Ireland, to the 
miſerable condition in which the eſtates of abſent landlords 
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are uſually found. Every member choſen to the United 
Parliament muſt become a new abſentee, for no man, now 
an abſentee, can expect to be choſen ;* and as, he muſt be a 


man of conſiderable property, to be able to bear the expen- 
ces of parliamentary attendance, a large part of the property 
of the kingdom would thus be continually drained from it; 


and the loſs of ſo great a portion of the men of fortune 


Anon. 


would deprive the manufacturers of their beſt cuſtomers. 


The time, and expences required for attendance in Parlia- 
ment would have the effect alſo, of excluding from that 


body the whole bar, the whole commercial intereſts, and 


every gentleman who attends to the cultivation of his eſtate 


country in the hands of the idle and the ignorant. 


from their country, fill them with prejudices againſt it, in- 


duce them to treat it with the contempt and injuſtice that 


they ſee beſtowed on it, by thoſe with whom they aſſociate ; 


Foſter 


and domeſticated in England from generation to generation, 

will change them into mere Engliſhmen, with Irifh eſtates, 

| attention to the intereſts 
of Ireland, than the multitudes of that deſcription, already 


who will be no more inclined to p 


members of the Britiſh legiſlature. 
Beſides, an Union propoſes the poſſib 


| ſuch a proſpect may check the further expenditure of money, 


Spencer, 
& Taaſſe. 


and induce individuals to draw in their capital, and look to 
the winding up of their buſinefs, againſt that period, when 
the ceſſation of all protection, mult leave the infant manu- 
factures to decay. Agriculture will decline, from the un- 
certainty of the Corn laws being continued; for the ſame 
principle, by which the bounty on the carriage of corn, was 


diſcontinued, from one part of the Kingdom to the other, 


may, by fimilar reaſoning, be extended by the United Par- 5 
liament, to the whole of the United Empire. Every law, 


and regulation now valued and relied on, may be ſubject 


to repeal by a foreign Parliament, difficult of acceſs, and 


ignorant of the local cauſes that gave riſe to them. 


An Union will abſorb the queſtion + of parliameitary reform, | 


and deftroy the national dignity, honour, and importance of 


Ireland. It partakes firongly of a revolutionary hue, and 


Pitt, Smith, Douglas, 48. + M'Kenna, 53. 


{ 
] 
| 


or has any ſort of occupation, leaving the intereſts of the . 


By habituating the riſing generation, to hear Ireland 5 
ſpoken of with contempt, in a country where its inhabitants 
are deſpiſed, an Union will alienate the minds of Inſhmen_ 


ility of a period, | 


w ben all protecting duties are to ceaſe: the very notion of 
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the degradation of the nobility, and extinction of the legiſ-g usgeld. b 
lature, which would accompany the meaſure, might ſhake the & Anon. 
5 crown upon the King's head, and would probably lead to . N 
revolution and ſeparation. EY be 


New laws equal in appearance and alike in phraſe, may be Foſter, 
very unequal in effect in different countries; for inſtance, 
the ſame mode of taxation, which is ſuitable to a country, 'F 

already arrived at the maturity of wealth and commerce, may m1? 
be deſtrutive to a poor country, young in trade and manu- = 
faQures. 3 „ | 
It is the intereſt of the one to borrow money, rather than 
raiſe an income by taxes, for the expences of a war ; becauſe 
the proſpect of increaſing proſperity offers the certain means 
of paying the debt gradually, and a ſufficient increaſe of an- 
nual taxation to meet the exigency, might curb her ſpirit of 
enterpriſe. But, the other having the trade of the world in 
her hands, has no reaſon to expect any extenſion of her re- 
ſources upon the return of peace, and ought rather to appre- 
hend a decreaſe ; ſhe therefore ought to take advantage of 
her temporary affluence, and raiſe an annual income to ſup- 
port her expences, rather than incur a debt, which no in- 
| creaſe of riches is likely to enable her, with greater facility, 

_ to diſcharge. NIN F 1 
be inhabitants of Cork have been induced by ſome vague Willinjure Cord. 
hopes of benefit to be derived to them from an Union, te & Anon. 

_ expreſs themſelves in favour of that meaſure ; but, in fact,) 

no part of Ireland is more expoſed to injury from it, than 
that city. The only manufactures eſtabliſhed there or in the pg... 
neighbourhood are the woollen and cotton, neither of which 

can be promoted in Ireland by an Union: it cannot, in any 

way, increaſe her powers of export, or import; nor can it 

ever render her an emporium or depòt for foreign goods. t 

An Union then offers no hope to Cork, unleſs it be the eſta- 

 bliſhment of a naval dockyard; but even to this it could 
furniſh no one poſſible inducement, that does not now equally 
exiſt, There has hitherto been no impediment to the eſta- 
bliſhment of a dockyard there, but the natural fituation of 
the place, which has not appeared to be uſeful or defirable 

for the purpoſe. In the courſe of almoſt a century, the 
effects of an Union has not produced a fingle dockyard for 
the navy, in Scotland. But, if the eſtabliſhment of a naval m3 
ſtation at Cork, were to be the certain conſequence of an 14 
Union, the proſpect ought not to miſlead the wiſhes of that m3 
city, for it is not, in itſelf, a deſirable object; the effect of 4 
it would probably prove prejudicial. Plymouth and Portſ- ü 
mouth are the fineſt harbours, and the beſt ſituated for trade 


— y — 


— — —— 
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Smith, 50. See Commercial Arguments, 


© WillrvinDullin, The proſperity of Dublin would be deſtroyed, her ſplendor 
Bir J. Jervis, would be effaced, and her ſtreets would become a deſert: 
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in England; and yet no trade exiſts, where thoſe great naval 


dock yards are eſtabliſhed. Milford Haven is a magnificent 
harbour, and, though abandoned as a naval ſtation, it has 


not however recovered any of the trade, that it formerly 


_ proviſions, are liable to be much affected by the injuries, to 


enjoyed. | "3: | 
The two grand articles of export from Cork,—corn and 


which agriculture may be expoſed ; eſpecially, as the demand 


for provifions has latterly run to much greater extent in the 
article of pork, than in that of beef: for pork depends much 
upon agriculture, and with its decline the pork trade muſt 


fall. Their proviſion trade, in this as well as the other ar- 


ticle, beef, may be again obſtructed and ruined, by thoſe 

embargoes, which have fo frequently already ſacrificed the 
intereſt of Cork to the avarice of a Britiſh contractor; a 
grievance for which an Iriſh Parliament only, was able to 


obtain redreſs. 


| But, if the expeRations of Cork were well founded, and = 
the greateſt advantages were to flow into that city from an 
Union, ſtill juſtice muſt refiſt any meaſure that would benefit 


Cork or any other diſtrict, at the expence of the reſt of the 


&-Goold, 
& Taaffe, 
on. 


kingdom, and by the depreſſion of ſome other part. And at 
the ſame time, this partial exaltation, by affording a pretence 
for ĩnereaſing the public burthens, would prove injurious to 
the very part, which might reap the profit, and totally ruin- 
ous, perhaps, to the reſt, already impoveriſhed by the ſame 


circumſtance. 


her balls, her univerſity,“ her courts of law would be ſilent, 
end her future ſtate would reſemble the ruined walls of Baby- 
lon. Deſerted by her Parliament, and her reſident gentry, 
the loſs of trade would ſoon follow, and carry with it, the 
| ſpeedy reduction of rents, not only in Dublin, and its vici- 
TT. 3 TS FE Os 
If an Union of the legiſlatures of Great Britain and Ire- 
land were neceſſary to the welfare of Ireland, that meaſure 


ought long fince to have been concluded, at an earlier period, 


before habits were confirmed. 1 For if it be a political maxim 3 


that innovation is dangerous, the force of it muſt increaſe 


with the magnitude and irre vocability of the meaſure. The 

eſent at leaſt is an ill-choſen time to bring it forward; it 
is imprudent when the country is in ſuch a ſtate of agitation, 
to furniſh a new cauſe of diſtraction and contention; or while 


France 


pit, Smith, Tucker, 50. + Douglas, 20. 
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F rance is endeavouring to propagate her W princi- 
ples in Ireland, to remove from thence the preſence and pro- 


og of the Bein 0 in its outward and viſible. 
ſigns. 

1 1 is neither generous nor juſt, to bring forward the pro- Bousficld, 
poſal for an Union, at a moment when the country is diſ- & Weld, 
traced with the horrors of a recent rebellion, is expoled to & Shechy, . 
all the calamities of an actual war, and apprehended invaſion, *: & "x0 " 
and ſtill languiſhes under the terror of new commotions; and _ 
while there are in the heart of the country 40, ooo Britiſh 
ſoldiers. The choice of ſuch a moment to ſeduce the people, 
or the uſe of ſuch means to force them into any meaſure, is a 

ſtrong argument of the notorious averſion that the country 
bears to it, and of the diſadvantage, that is known to be the : 
* conſequence of it to the kingdom. 


But whatever might be the happy effects of a fair and The d- . 
equitable Union, it cannot be ſuppoſed that Ireland can be Anon. 
entitled to feel them: ſhe cannot treat fairly, or upon equal 


terms with Great Britain, as long as the Iriſh miniſters are 
named by thoſe of Britain, and are of courſe ſubje& to their 
control. It is Britain negociating the terms with herſelf, 
Another argument in favour of an Union, is drawn from Taaffe. 
de ſuppoſed degeneracy of the Iriſh Parliament. So great, es. 
| ſay they, is its venality and corruption, that it is not fit to be 
truſted with the concerns of the country. This is the com- 
mon outcry of United Iriſhmen and their partiſans, againſt | 
the government; and, if it be true, may be a ſtrong argu- 
ment in favour of the reform, but cannot be one for the 
abolition of that body: neither does it appear to be a well 
judged method of purify ing a corrupt body, to plunge it into 
the midſt of a larger one, equally vitiated; and placed, be- 
ſides, at ſo great a diſtance from thoſe conſtituents, who might 
have the power of control over theſe venal members, as is be- 
| yond the reach of their influence or their obſervation. 

Perhaps it may be true, that Ireland is governed by Britiſh Rudd, 9 5 
counſels, and that Engliſh influence predominates in her Par- & Anon. 
liament, ſo as to render her independence but a name; but it 
does not ſeem to be a very adequate remedy for och an evil, 

to tranſport the Parliament into that country, by which it is 
ſaid to be too much influenced, at ſo great a diſtance ; and 
whoſe voice it will no longer have the power to reſiſt, 
| The example of the American ſlates, in preferring an incor- Ceaſe your 
porative to a federal Union, 1s not applicable to the caſe of Funning. 
Ireland; becauſe at the time of its adoption, the ſlates were 
all equally i in a ſtate of infancy ; they had nothing to gain 
+ from each other, nor any thing to give up, either commercial 
or conſlitutional. But Ireland has her own legiſlature, ſhe 


f +40, 
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has independence, ſhe has freedom of commerce, and grow- 
ing wealth. Neither are the effects of the meaſure 5 5 
rica ſuch as to invite imitation ; for the ſtates have ever 
| fince been haraſſed and agitated by the influence of French 

7g intrigue. | 
Ditto, If from the i incorporation of Geneva, Savoy, Bdefom, Kc. 
* Redd. with France, any other argument can be deduced, than of the 
 rapacity and ambition of the French republic, it is, of the 
- neceſfity in which Ireland is placed, of guarding with all 
poſſible precaution, againſt a fimilar meaſure, which may 
reduce her to a fimilar ſtate of ſubjection, under the dominion ⁵⁶ 
of her powerful: ISL. MED 


_ 


E 


IN FAFOUR OF A LEGISLATIVE UNION BETWEEN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


. 


ARGUMENTS COMMERCIAL. 


AN Union would procure for Ireland the ſecure and perma- C, ion will ſecure 
- nent poſſeſſion of thoſe advantages, which in the preſent fitua- preſent ad an- 
tion of things, ſhe neceſſarily enjoys but as contingent and 4 
precarious. UG WY E Pitt, 
In 1785 it was ſtated by thoſe gentlemen who were beſt 
acquainted with the ſubject, that theſe advantages on the 
balance of trade were very great in favour of Ireland.“ At 
_ preſent the trade is ſtill more advantageous; Ireland imports 
of the manufactured produce of Great Britain to the amount 
of one million, on which ſhe raiſes a revenue, by way of duty: 
while Iriſh manufactures to the amount of between four and 
fue millions are imported into England, duty free; and that 
too, in linen, and proviſions, the great articles of Iriſh ma- 

_ nufaQure. Os EN 55 "AY 
All raw materials, all articles neceſſary to the trade or ſubſiſt- 
ence of Ireland are ſeut thither from Britain, duty free. The linen 
_ exported from Ireland, conſtitutes four · fiſths of the Iriſh ex- 

port trade to the whole world; and for the proſperity of this 
manufacture ſhe is indebted to, and dependant on Britain: 
the Britiſh Parliament has furniſhed a market for Iriſh linens 
to the amount of three millions; and by the bounty on re- 
exportation affords her a double market, and enfures to her 
an advantage in competition with the linens of other coun- 
tries, of 30 per cent. 33 5 
But the effects of an Union will not be merely a confirmation 7 procure 
of theſe advantages: + for a fairer and more perfe& connexion ethers. 
of the two countries muſt lead to an equality of commercial | 
advantages, and ultimately tend to the benefit of both countries 
| _ Thoſe now enjoyed by Ireland, are not to be aſcribed to the Tie now = He 
Iriſh Parliament, but, if traced to their true ſource, will be, the giſt of 14 
| found to have flowed from the voluntary and diſeretionary grant EF 
of the Britiſh Parliament, conferred from a regard for the in- 4. Auckland. 1 
| tereſts of the Iriſh nation, as inſeparably connected with tde | | | 
( | welfare of the empire ; and that, in ſpite of rivalſhip and jea- m3 
8 louſy, at a time when the Parliaments were ſeparate, when it = 
was not certain whether what was given to Ireland, was given to | | 
Britain alſo, and when the countries were but partially and im- 
perfectly united: there can therefore be no well grounded - 
NOT m 
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* Imports 1,000,000 to 4,500,000 of exports. 
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henfions that Britain, if it were in her power, ſhould be inclined 
to reſume grants ſo made, from Ireland when parliamentarily 
united to herſelf, and identified in intereſts. But it would 
not be in her power ſo to do, becauſe Ireland, in caſe of an 
Union, would have the ſecurity of a firm and irrevocable 
compact for that, which now reſts on the independent diſ- 


cdretion of the Brinſh Parliament. 


Union will invite 
Hritiſb capital. 


Sihith, | 
& Douglas. 


An Union, by promoting tranquillity, and ſecuring the 
Britiſh connexion, will have the effect of increaſing the com 
merce of Ireland, and inviting over Britiſh capital; for when 
property ſhall be rendered perfectly fecure by the removal of 


internal convulſion; when all diftinfneſs of intereſt between 


the two kingdoms, and all poffbility of ſeparation ſhall be 
done away, there will remain no impediment, to hinder the 


Britiſh capitaliſt from availing himſelf of the natural advan- 


tages of Ireland, and of the cheapneſs of labour and pro- 
viſions, &c. in that kingdom ;* becauſe there will be no poli- 


_ tical diflerence between the iſlands, and the proſperity of Ire- 


land will be equally the proſperity of Great Britain. 


Many branches And, if the aſſertion were true that there are natural | 


Ls _—_— * — ; 2 5 „ * | 
pProfiting by theſe circuniſtances and flouriſhing in Ireland ;+ 


cauſes to prevent the principal manufacturers of England from 


ſtill, there are other branches in which capital may be veſted, 
with equal advantage, —as in agriculture, in the proviſion 
trade, in the linen manufacture, &c. Nor is it fair to argue, 
that becauſe the ſmall advantages held out, in ſome particular 
branches, have failed by their encouragement to draw over 


the Britiſh adventurer under the preſent fyſtem, he may not 


find his account even without thoſe encouragements in ſettling 


there, under ſuch a change of circumſtances as would pro- 


| duce ſecurity of property, and tranquilliry. There is no 


probability, however, that the enconragements alluded to 
would ceaſe upon an Union, or that the bounties, whether 


actual or conſtructive, or the regulations whether internal or 


relative, which now ſerve to promote the infant manufactures 


of Ireland, would be removed, as long as they may continue 


to be requiſite, by an imperial legiſlature, whoſe imtereſt it 
will be equally to promote the welfare of Ireland, with that 


of Great Britain or any other part of the empire. A 


By giving to Ireland the common uſe of Britiſh capital, it 
is meant, that the identification of the rights, intereſts, and 
prĩvileges of the two countries, will induce the people of 
_ Great Britain, to employ their capital equally in either 
kingdom: each man preferring that ſpot in the empire, where 
he can carry on to the greateſt advantage his own branch of 
trade or manufacture: and the ſecurity of money bong. the 
* Foſter, Tit for Tat, 82. + Foſter, 83, 
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' Fame in both countries, the money-holders of England will 
be induced to lend their money with as much facility to mer- 
Chants and manufacturers in Ireland, as to thoſe in the other 
iſland. Upon the alteration of the Iriſh conſtitution in 1782, 
immenſe ſums of money, which had been lent on Iriſh ſecu- 
rity, were called in; above 40,0001. were drawn out of Ire- 
laud at that period by the Eail of Mansfield alone. 

It is in this manner that the trade of the Weft Indies is 
carried on by Britiſh capital, though there are not any Britiſh 
manufactures eſtabliſhed there. | . 
There is a variety of manufactures and branches of trade, 
in which Ireland might furniſh room for the advantageous 
employment of Britiſh capital. Some of the molt profitable 
and moſt important to the nation, are the linen aud leather 
manufacturcs; and the cultivation of waſte and unprofitable. 
lands. The firſt is too well known, to require any exempli- 
fication of its value: as to the manufacture of leather, it 
may ſuffice to ſtate that Ireland exports yearly nearly 23, 00 
- raw hides, and yet, for want of capital to carry on her 

works, ſhe imports. manufactured articles of leather to an im- 


menſe amount; and though, having the free importation of Lord Auckland, Þ}| 
bark, ſhe can tan her own hides without any ſuch additional 


burthen as duties would impoſe, yet in her own market ſhe is 
underſold by Britiſh goods, which are there ſubje& to an im- 


portation duty of 10 per cent. The cultivation of waſte Anon, 


lands, it has been ſtated by Mr. Arthur Young, would yield 
a profit of from 15 to 20 per cent. but it requires a couſi- 
derable capital, as does alſo the adequate improvement of the 
cultivated parts of the iſland. EPL IS es 5 
Another field for the employment of Britiſh capital may 

be found in the colonial trade; for, notwithſtanding the free- 
dom of trade to the colonies, obtained in 1779, Ireland at 
this day imports colonial produce, to the value of more than 
a million, through Great Britain; while, for want of capital, 
the does not import dirediy above the value of 140, cl. 


4 : 


There is ſcarcely. an inſtance of any conſiderable Britiſh houſe I. 
being engaged, in Ireland, in {riſh partnerſhip. 


ord Auckland. | | 


Such were the advantages ftated in 1785 by a moſt able Anon. 


palitician,* as likely to reſult to Ireland from a partnerſhip 
with Great Britain: it was his opinion © that the 1 
of labour and proviſions, would invite the Britiſh ſettler, to 
a country ſituated in the neighbourhood of the rich, ex- 
-tended, and Ready market of Great Britain, and that lre- 

land, with thoſe advantages, with a climate as good, eque 
natural powers, and fewer taxes, would be able to manufac- 
ture cheaper than England.” | 


But 


6 
Alls Report, 23 3 * Propolitions in Wood- 
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But fince much weight has been laid, on the difficulty of 
introducing into Ireland what are called the principal and 
molt profitable manufaQures of Britaip, (as if, for that 
reaſon, no others were admiſſible, or theſe alone were worth 

the purſuit) it may be proper to inveſtigate that matter wit 
ſome attention. e ON 

| Princiga! mazu- "There are ſtated four principal branches, which, it is 
2 1 ſaid, cannet exift in Ireland for want of fuel, the Woollen, 
Aegi Tres the Cotton, the Pottery, and the Iron manufactures.“ But 
| this impediment, which is ſtated as the principal one, is di- 
rectly removed by a view of the fact: for it is well known 

| Coal: exif, that Collieries exiſt (and are prevented only by want of ca- 
Ed pu from being worked to any extent) in the counties of 
Tipperary, Leitrim, Tyrone and Antrim, beſide thoſe ſo 
notorious in Kilkenny and Queen's county, which alone, ac- 

_ cording to the evidence of Mr. Evans, an Engineer of merit, 
given before the Iriſh Commons in 1783, are capable, if 
properly worked, of ſupplying annually $300,000 tons, de- 
| livered, by water carriage, at the diſtance of 40 miles, at 
ſo low a rate as 41d. per hundred ;—a lower price, than coals 

can be bought for at Leeds, Mancheſter, or Shefficld : 
Coals can alſo be furniſhed from England to moſt parts of 
Ireland, cheaper than they can be conveyed to many parts 
of England, where they are obliged to be brought by water 
carriage, on account of the heavy coaſting duties, which 
amount to 5s. gd. per chaldron, and in the port of London 
to gs. 5d. per chaldron. oy 2 T 
But theſe manufactures do not depend on the cheapneſs of 
the one article of fuel alone, though it be a matter of im- 

rs portance ; but on that of all the articles neceſſary for carry- 

& Dr. Clarke. ing them on, ſuch as the raw material, labour, proviſions, 

wo 5 taxes, the command of water, &c. &c. ; and theſe may more 
than counterbalance any difference that there might be in 

: the expence of fuel. EEE i | 

Tue Woollen manufacture did once flouriſh fo extenſively 

© Weellen, in Ireland as to excite the jealouſy of England, in the reign 

85 of William III. and, after the ſupply of her own market, 
to export to the annual value of 1 10, ooo. t At this day, 
there is in Ireland, an increaſing manufacture of Woollens, 
ſufficient to work up almoſt all her own wool (the he 


For a more particular detail on this ſubject the Reader may have 
recourſe to the Speech of Lord Auckland in the Britiſh Houſe of Lords, 
April x1th, 1799 : to that of the Right Hon. Sylveſter Douglas in the 
Britiſa Houſe of Commons, April 22d, 1799 ; or to an anonymous 
pamphlet, entitled . Obſervations on that part of the Speaker's Speech, 
« which relates to Trade: and Dr. Clarke's ** Miſconceptions, Miſtate- 


ments, K. 
— "+ Bousfield, 88. ; Foſter, 8. 


than in England, yet ſo much greater are the other relative 
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of which decreaſes every year) and that, carried on in 
parts of the country remote from any colliery. * The 
t woollen manufactures of Glouceſterſhire, Wiltſhire, 
Devonſhire and Norfolk, are fituated where coals are not 
cheap. It is a fact, that, though wool is dearer in Ireland 


advantages of the former, that in woollen, and worlted 
yarn, ſhe can conſiderably underſell the Engliſh : notwith- I f. Auckland. 
landing which Ireland is obliged annually to import Woollen 

_ Claths to the amount of near £700,000. 

| The Cotton manufacture does not require, as an eſſential Cotton. 
article, the neighbourhood of Fuel, for the machinery can be 

as well worked by water as by the ſteam engine, and at a 

cheaper rate. There are now carrying on, ; in many places 

in Ireland, very conſiderable Cotton manufactures, which 
are daily increafing, and which juſtify the opinions of the 

_ Engliſh manufacturers examined before Parliament in 1785, 
that the ſuperior advantages enjoyed by Ireland would ena- 
ble her, ſoon to beat them out K. their own market; and, 
after paying 10 per Cent. duty, to ſend her goods into the 
Engliſh market at a cheaper rate by 12 or 13 per Cent. 
than they could do.” 80 confident were thoſe gentlemen 
in their opinion, that the greateſt manufacturers in Britain, 

Mr. Pecl, Mr. Smith, &c. declared that they already en- 

deavoured to obtain partnerſhips in Ireland, in caſe the 
| reſolutions then depending ſhould paſs into a law. Still 
| however, from the want of capital in Ireland, the importa- La. Auckland. 

tion of Britiſh cottons, amounts to { 70,000 per Ann. | 
With regard to the Iron manufacture, it is ſufficient to 2. 
repeat, that there are abundant collieries in the Kingdom; $ 
and that the want of capital alone prevents the working of 
theſe, and the diſcovery of others: and to add, that there 
have been found there many ſpecies of Iron ſtone and ores, 
which are alſo neglected from the ſame cauſe ; and that 
the Engliſh Iron manufacturers declared to the Houſe of 
Commons, their opinion that Ireland could underſell them, 
and would beat them out of the American market; though 

her want of capital impoſed on her the diſadvantage of being 
| obliged to purchaſe her bar iron in England, at a dearer rate 
than ſhe could purchaſe it in Sweden or Ruſſia, for the ſake 
of the long credit, that England is able to give. Beſides, 

London, where coals are far dearer than in Dublin, as well 
as labour, proviſions, and taxes beyond compariſon, carries 

EE | _ 


In Dublin, Cork, Bandon, Waterford, Liſmore, Tallow, Carrick 
on Shannon, &c + Foſter, 83. 
t At — Proſperous, Malahide, Balbriggen, Drogheda, 
J Pole, . Cork, 3 KilmaQhomas, Mountrath, Kc. 
2. 
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on very conſiderable Tron mauufactures, in the coarſer arti- 


cles, which occalion the greateſt conſumption of fuel, ſuch 


as anchors, &c. In the manufacture of the ſmaller articles, 


the price of fuel makes ſcarcely any perceptible difference; 
their ſucceſs depends wholly on the labour and ſkill of the 


| Pottery. 


artizan; and notwithſtanding that labour is dearer where the 
manufacture of theſe articles is carried on (Sheffield and 
Birmingham) than in moſt parts of the world, yet England 


can underſell at the rate of, from 15 to 20 per cent. thoſe 


of the city of Liege, which bas been long celebrated for its 
manufacture of Hardware, where labour. and proviſions are 


cheaper than on moſt parts of the continent, and firing is 
procured at the very gates of the city. x. 
The value of the manufacture of Pottery depends almoſt 
wholly on the cheapneſs of labour; in this circumſtance Ire- 


land has an evident advantage, as well as the neighbourhood 


of the raw material, flintſtones and clay; for both theſe 


Douglas. 


induce them to migrate to that county; as had already 
been the caſe in the glaſs manufacture, in which the Iriſn 


artieles are found in Ireland,“ as well inland, as upon the | 
_ coaſts, in abundance, and of the beſt quality; while the 


Engliſh potteries, fituated in the centre of the Kingdom, 


bring their raw material from the coaſts of Cornwall, Wales, 
and Ireland. It was the opinion + both of Mr. Wedgewood, 
and of Mr. Brierly that England owed her ſuperiority in 


that branch of manufacture, to the ingenuity of the work- 
men alone, and that the natural advantages of Ireland would 


are arrived at ſo great a degree of perfection, as to be able 


to hold a competition with Britain; and that manufacture : 


demands as great a ſupply of fuel as the Pottery. Thoſe 
gentlemen were alſo of opinion, that as the fine clay can be 


| ſhipped on the coaſt for 6s. or 78. per ton, but, on account 


of the inland carriage it ſtands them in Staffordſhire in 


Ii 160—to Ff2 2 per ton, Ireland would have been able, 


if the propoſitions had paſſed, to have underſold them by 
40 or 50 per cent. * Wo 
Becauſe Britiſh capital has not been veſted, nor Britiſh 
credit pledged in the eſtabliſhment of new manufactures in 
Ireland, or in the encouragement of thoſe already ſettled 
there, when there was no Union; it is thence aſſumed, that 
an Union will not furniſh any invitations, which might not 


have been expected, nor remove any obſtacles, which cannot 


be done away by other means. This is, however, a mere 
1 Foſter, 83. TN 
* See the evidence of Mr. Evans, engineer of the Grand Canal, 
before the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, in 1783. & 
t As delivered before the Britiſh Houſe of Commons, in 1785. 
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petitio uc: beſides, though Britiſh capital to any 
great amount has not actually ſettled in Ireland, yet it is 
not a correct inference from thence, that Britiſh money has 


had no influence i in pramening the fabric of Iriſh linens, and 

The Iriſh manufaQurers and merchants, in general, im- 22 Tt 
mediately on ſhipping their linens, draw for two-thirds r 
the value, on their agents or factors i in England, though Douglas. | 
great part of theſe goods often remains in the hands of 

ſuch conſignee for fix, or nine months, befide the credit that 

he is obliged to give purchaſers, amounting commonly, to 

twelve or eighteen months more. 

In the Commercial intercourſe between Great Britain Balance + of trade 
and Ireland,“ the balance of trade is ſo much in favour of 3 3 
dhe latter}, and the demand for her produce in the Britiſh 1d. Auckland. 

market is ſo great an advantage ; that Ireland could not in & Douglas, 
any way receive compenſation for the loſs that would accrue, & Ann Obterv. 

from the ceſſation of that intercourſe. 1 

Upon a general view of the exports and imports of each . 

: country to the other, as authentically reported in March, 

1799, by Mr. Irving, Inſpector- General of the imports and 
exports of Great Britain ; it appears, that in the interchange | 
of the produce of the two iſlands, the balance in favour of 
Ireland is three millions and a half; and, including that of 

foreign merchandize, in which the balance is againſt Ireland, 
ſtill there remains in her favour a general balance of upwards Douglas 
of {2,000,000. and this depends on the commercial . 
not of Jreland, but of Great Britain. 
Thoſe arguments are unfair which attempt to do away 
this ſtatement, by diſtinguiſhing the exports of Ireland into 
manufactured goods, and raw materials, which laſt, it is 
pretended, are of greater benefit, to the country importing, 
thau the export is to that from whence they are ſent ; and 
are therefore ſaid to incline the balance on that article, much 
in favour of England. But the articles there ſtated as raw 
materials, are in fact, the produce of agriculture, and arti- 
cles of manufacture in the proviſion trade, as falt beef, pork, 
butter, &c. which employ a - number of hands, and ought 
therefore to be claſſed under the head of manufacture, of 
which they are, to Ireland, a valuable and important branch. 
Beſides, fimilar articles, as cheeſe, ſalted fiſh, &c. are claſ- 
ſed among Britiſh. exports as manufafures. Raw materials 


are thoſe only, which conſtitute the baſis of a ſubſequent 
manufacture. There 


® Zee the Speech of the Right Hon. John Foſter in the Houſe of 
Commons. Ap 'ril 11, 799.7 + Foſter, 77. | bid. 77, &c. 
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There is another fallacy in the argument above alluded to j 


| for that ſtatement not only deduQs from the exported manu- 


tactures of Ireland, all the above articles, to the amount of 


near (3, ooo, ooo, but adds to the manutaQures of Great 


Britain, on the other fide of the account, what are called 


r nanufactures, amounting to £970,000. * But theſe $ 


are all raw materials, or articles of conſumption without 
manufaQure, and above one-third not even the produce of the 
Britiſh colonies: 1 fo that here a double fallacy is made uſe 


of, to prove that England reaps more profit, than Ireland, 
from their mutual intercourſe ; firſt in cutting off the above, 

one of the manufactures of Ireland, and with a change of 
name, placing them againſt Great Britain; and ſecondly by 


ſwelling ſtill more, the amount of Britiſh manufaQures, with 


the addition of Indian merchandize, which is no part of 


them. Nor are any of thoſe articles, the importation of 
which into Britain is ſtated as being ſo much in favour of that 
country, of ſuch importance to her, as that ſhe cannot do 


without them, or ſupply herſelf elſewhere. In order to 
_ favour the Iriſh proviſions, Britain has prohibited the importa- 


tion of that article, in ume of peace, from all other coun- 


tries, even the ſupply from America to the iſlands and fiſh- 
_ eries, It is evident, then, that the does not depend on 


Ireland for a ſupply : and it was but very lately that Ireland 
was allowed to fend her proviſions into England (in con- 
ſequence of which permiſſion the prices of the produce are 


trebled in Ireland), and at this day all the boaſted quantity 


of Beef, which that country ſupplies to England and her 
fleets, does not amount to one-third of the annual fale at 
Smithfield, in London, alone. It cannot be ſtated as a be- 
nefit conferred on Great Britain, that ſhe is al/owed the carry- 
ing of foreign produce to Ireland, notwithſtanding the power, 
which Ireland has, were ſhe ſo inclined of importing directe; 
for in mercantile affairs the want of inclination is only ano- 


ther name for the want of means, of which Ireland is abſo- 


lutely deſtitute, and therefore incapable of taking that trade 


out of the hands of Britain. s „ 
To ſhew the comparative value of the Biitiſh market to 


Ireland, it is enough to ſtate, from Mr. Irving's report, that 
of the whole exports of Ireland, 6-7ths are to Great Britain 
and her colonies ; and that with each of theſe the balance of 


_— 
un the ſtatement alluded to, this ſum, £970,000 is, by miſtake, 


twice d againſt Britain, firſt under the head of Britiſh manufac- 


tures; an in, as foreign produce, which occaſion a very confidera- 
4422 | 


ble error 


£367,887. 1 | 


+ The article of Tea alone, the produce of China, amounts to 


RL r 
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trade is in favour of Ireland; while, in the other ſeventh, 1 
conſiſting of her trade with all the reſt of the world, the . 
balance is againſt Ireland; that Britain does not raiſe on the | 

goods imported from Ireland more than the hundred and for- 
tieth part of her Cuſtoms, of which ſum ſewven-ninths are ex- 
pended in favour of Ireland by bounties on the re- exportation 
of Itiſh linens : and that the trade of Britain with Ireland 
amounts not to one-ninth of her whole trade, and her ex- | | 
ported manufactures to Ireland, io no more than a /wwentietb | q | 
of her whole export, while on theſe Ireland raiſes nearly 
one-half of her duties. 5 | | | 


It ſhould be added, that of the raw materials imported 
by Ireland from Great Britain, ſome of the moſt eſſential ro 
the manufactures are of ſuch a kind, as fhe can neither raiſe 
herſelf, nor procure elſewhere, unleſs at a greater charge than 
the article is capable of bearing. 5 


Ihe increaſe and proſperity of the Linen manufacture is, Proſperity of the 

in a great degree, owing to the Britiſh duties on foreign Linen manufac 

| linens imported, and to bounties on the re-exportation of *7* due to Gras | 
Iriſh z for, if foreign linens labouring under a duty of 3645 — 5 

per cent. on an average can yet find their way at all into 

the Britiſh marker, it is evident that, without ſuch a protec- 

tion, the Iriſh would have been driven out by them. Eng- 

land is certainly entitled to acknowledgment for her kindneſs, 

in this reſpect, becauſe it is notorious, that the foreign 

duties, impoſed in return on her woollens, have injured their 

ſale in the foreign market, and becauſe ſhe thus obliges her- 

ſelf to purchaſe her linens at a higher rate by 364 per cent. 

| (beſide the difference by which the foreign linens would be 

able if there were no duty, to underſell the Iriſh) than ſhe 

could do, if ſuch duties were not impoſed. ne” 

It is however of no conſequence to the preſent queſtion Smith. 

to enquire what were the motives, which induced England 

to take thoſe meaſures, which have ſerved for the encoutage- 
ment of the Iriſh Linen manylaQure; it is ſufficient to con- 
ſider that, ſuch has been the effect, fand that the continu- 


1 | _ -... ance 
N ; 9 | | 
* It is ſtated by Mr. D on an average of the whole, to 
amount to about 25 per cent.; by Dr. Clarke alſo. | 
+ This difference of price, together, amounts, on 30 millions of 
yards of Iriſh linen, and 11 millions of foreign linen, conſumed in Great | | 'Y 
Britain, to £1,184,333, and this, with the bounties on the of 5 5 7 
Iriſh linens, viz. (29,232, makes the ſum of C, 213, 565, the abſolute 1 
the encouragement” of the | 


expence to which England puts, herſelf for 

Linen manufacture of Ireland. Douglas, &c. 

j The duty on foreign linens has ſerved between the years 1785 and 

1798 to alter the proportions of Iriſh, and foreign linen conſumed in | | 
Great Britain as follows: in 1785, there were conſumed of Iriſh, \ 
18,500,000 yards;—of foreign 19,000,000 yards. In 1798. of Iriſh, 
28,871,334 yards;—of foreign — yards, And in — 
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. ance of them mow depends ſolely on the will of Great 


Britain. It is argued, indeed, that without - the 1314 
duty Iriſh linens would maintain their ground in ike Brita 

market, becauſe, notwithſtanding the late riſe of 35 per 
cent. upon their price, merchants ſtill purchaſe them with 
avidity. This extraordinary riſe is owing to the reduced 
quantity manufactured on the continent; to the greatly in- 
creaſed demand, during the war, occaſioned by the con- 
ſumption of the armies, and of South America, which was 
formerly ſupplied by Germany, but now takes a large portion 
circuitouſly from Ireland ; and to the unwiſe ſpeculations, 
which both theſe circumſtances have induced, and which 
alone have prevented the riſe on the price of foreign linens 


from being Fully equal to that on Iriſh: but as the price 


abroad has nearly kept pace with it, it is evident that from 
that increaſe of price in Ireland, no countervailing argument 
can be drawn, againſt the neceſſity to Ireland of the Britiſh 
duties on foreign linens. 5 Gs 


The export bounty in Great Britain of 12 


r cent. has 
operated it is ſaid very much in favour of Britich linens, 
vix.—as 12 per cent. on them, and only as 51 per cent. on 
Iriſh, the remainder barely compenſating the expences of 


freight, carriage, &c. and by this unequal encouragement, 


which makes a difference of 64 per cent. has fo increaſed 


the quantity of Britiſh linen exported, that, from being 
equal in 1763, the bounty paid on Britiſh re-exported, was 


in 1798, to that on Iriſh, as 82 to 25: but if this be the 
caſe, it is plainly to be inferred from thence that if 54 per 
cent. could operate ſo greatly in favour of Britiſh linens, the 
operation of the remaining 6 per cent. in favour of Iriſh 


linens, as oppoſed to foreign, muſt at leaſt be of as great mo- 
ment-to them. | e ye jp LE. 


Theſe advantages derived to the great ſtaple manufacture 
of Ireland, from the conſumption ot Britain, and from the 


meaſures, which the legiſlature of that country has taken 
ſor its encouragement, are very generally admitted; but, in 
order to obviate any claim that Britain might from thence lay 
to an acknowledgment of liberality on her part, it is aſſert- 
ed that England is bound by ſolemn compact to give every 


encouragement to the Linen manufacture of Ireland, and 
that for ſo doing ſhe did receive valuable conſideration, in 
of the Britiſh export bounty granted in 1743, the quantity re-exported, 
increaſed between that year and 1798, from 7,500,000 yards to 
41,500,000 yards. The important operation of bountics is evinced in 


their effect on the Sail-cloth manufacture, of which, in 1750, Ireland 
the 
Bp 


more than ſhe imported: Britain then commenced a bounty 
export of her own Sail-cloths, and in 1784, Ireland imported 
380,000 yards, and exported none. Foſter's Speech, 1785. See Woodfall. 
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25 the ſu eſſion of the woollen manufacture, in Ireland. Of - 


any ſuch compact, however, no trace or monument exiſts ; 


and the only circumſtance that can be ſaid, in any way to 


bear ſuch an appearance, has, many years ago, been totally 


| cancelled and done away. In the reign of Charles II. a duty 
of 8s. 6d. per yard was impoſed in 1 upon the impor- 


tation of all woollen cloth, from Ireland, and elſewhere: 
this duty, which in itſelf amounted to a prohibition, has 
never ſince been leſſened, but, by the common operation of 


eneral ſubſidies, it has at different times, been increaſed to 
oj 17 5 per yard. No concurrence, then, on the part 
of Ireland, nor conſequently any compact was neceſſary to 


exclude Iriſh woollens from the Britiſh home market. But 
to prevent the competition of the Iriſh in foreign markets, 


a law was obtained in the 1oth of William III. from the 
_ Iriſh Parliament, (who ſeem to have been content, by re- 


linquiſhing that hoſtile competition, to obtain the favour of 
England for their Linen manufaQture, which had even then 


been carried to a conſiderable height) impoſing an ad valorem 
duty of 4s. in the pound on broad cloths, and 28. on ſerges, &c; 
exported from Ireland, This amounted to a prohibition, 


yet. no act was paſſed to check the exportation of Engliſh 


inens, nor was any compact made for the encouragement of 


that manufacture in Ireland: the Lords and Commons of 


England had, indeed, each, in an addreſs to the King, pre- 
vious to this Iriſn act, intreated his Majeſty to countenance 
as much as poſſible the Linen manufacture, in Ireland, in 
© caſe the Woollen ſhould be relinquiſhed.” At that time, 
Triſh linens, though made importable into England, duty 
free by an act of the 7 & 8 William III. was by a new ſub- 


| fidy of five per cent. on all goods imported, (8 & 9 Will. III.) 
made ſubject to that duty: no exemption for them, from 


| this 5 per cent, was obtained, during the life of King William ; 
but in the firſt of Anne, the free importation of Iriſh linen 
was reſtored, and has been continued ever fince. The Iriſh 
woollen-exportation-a@ expired in 1702, and was not re- 
newed: but a very harſh act, and not temporary, had been 


paſſed in the Engliſh Parliament, (io & 11 Will. III.) which 
aſſumed the power of making ſuch a law, — totally probibiting 


the exportation of Iriſh woollens. This injurious reftriQtion, 


which is the only tranſaction that can be conſtrued into any 
thing bearing the appearance of condition, on the part of 
Ireland, was at the expreſs defire of Ireland,* removed by the 


Britiſh act of 20 George III. and the free exportation of Iriſh 
 woollens allowed, to all foreign places. If os Ag. 
len manu- 


therefore, exiſted, reſpeQing the Linen and Wool 
ſactures, this law muſt have completely put an end 10 it: 


* Foſter, 80. 
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76 IN FAVOUR OF AN UNION, &c. | 
Great Britain has, notwithſtanding, till continged her eu- 
couragement to the Einens of Ireland; her free entry, her 
bounty on exportation, her foreign duties; ſince that period 
at leaft, voluntarily and without any compact, or obligation, 
other, than what the general principles of good policy may 


9 = is. particularly well fituated, in many caſes, to be 
a dep6t of foreign trade to the Britiſh merchant ; but at 
eſent, ſuch is the confined commercial intercourſe of Ire- . 
nd, that ſhe cannot make that uſe of her convenient fitua- 
tion, becauſe in many inſtances, it would deprive him of the 
chance of the home market. F Owing to this circumſtance, 
the redundancy” of Britiſh capital has found its way more 
readily to Hamburgh, Oſtend, and many other parts of the 
world, than to Ireland; becauſe it can more eaſily be turned 
there, and returned from "thence. But when there ſhall be 
no diſtinction between the ports of Ireland, and thoſe of 


Great Britain; the former will feel the full benefit of her 


| Gruntion' in chat reſpect, and will enjoy the inſſuence of the 
capital and commerce of Great Britam, naar 


2 


f Foſter, Spencer, 88. 
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AGAINST A LEGISLATIVE. UNION BETWEEN - 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND; 
| ARGUMENTS COMMERCIAL, . 


| THE Commercial intercourſe between Great Britain and No er of 
Treland, has been much dwelt upon, as an argument in fa- Britain's with- 
your of an Union; as well as the misfortunes, which are re- drawing ber pre- 


preſented as likely to fall upon the commercial intereſts of een. 


uf a Foſter. 
Ireland, from the loſs of Britiſh protection and favour. But Os. - 


a 


there is no danger of the loſs.of that proteQtion, both, becauſe 
its continuance on the part of Great Britain is enſured by the 


never-failing argument of ſelf-intereſt, and becauſe it is 
_ claimed by Ireland, not as a boon, but as a right, for the 
purchaſe of which, ample payment has been made, in the 


perpetual grant of an Iriſh marine, and in the conſtant ſu 


_ ply of mariners, which the Britiſh navy dra vs from that Iland, | 
IT be balance of trade is repreſented, as being ſo greatly g ln f rale. 
in favour of Ireland, that, from her intercourſe with Great „ i favour of 
Britain, ſhe derives the greater part of the profits of her 7rdland, 
whole trade. And the encouragements afforded by the Bri- Foſter. | 
tiſh Parliament,“ to the Iriſh Linen manufacture, are ſaid to 
be of ſuch value, that from them the proſperity of that 


manufacture is derived, and upon them it depends for its ſupport. 
It is ſtated that, on an average of three years, to 1799, 


m_- - - 


the whole imports into Britain, from Ireland amounted 


ö | - } — | (5.612, 689 | 
_ thoſe into Ireland from Britain to HA 3-555.445 


leaving an apparent yearly balance in favour of 


Ireland, of - s < : 2,057,244 


But an inveſtigation of the nature and amount of the 
ſeveral articles, and a compariſon of the benefits, accruing 


to either country, will place the matter in a very different 
light, and ſhew that the advantage is in favour of Great 
Britain. The mere balance of value in money of the articles, 
imported and exported, which is vulgarly called the Balance 
of Trade, affords a very inadequate and often. a very falſe 
. criterion of the real advantage or diſadvantage of a trade be- 


tween two countries; for inſtance, in the trade between 
Great Britain and the Eaſt Indies, the value of imports greatly 


| exceeds that of exports; fo in the Weſt India trade. yet both 
trades are hizhly advantageous and increaſe her wealth and 
her reſources. Further, in her trade with Ruſſia, the balance 
is always againſt her, yet the trade is greatly beneficial, as the 


imports are raw materials or articles of prime neceſſity ;=and 
in every country there is further advantage or diſadvantage in 


proportion as the navigation or carriage of articles is enjoyed 
by the one or the other. The trade therefore between Ireland 


and England may be conſidered in three points of view, as it 


regards manufactures, raw materials including proviſions, and 


articles of prime neceſſity, and navigation or the carrying trade. 


iſt, 
- o Douglas, &c, 71, &c. | 
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tiſt. Manvuractures. 
Britiſh manufaQures exported to Ireland, 
including colonial produce, (Which may be 
placed under this head, on account of the 8 
manual labour and ſhipping employed in them) £2,614,000 
Iriſh manufactures exported to Great Britain, | 
. conſiſting of linen alone = S _ 2,600,000 


Balance in favour of Britain - - ' = 14,000 


5 2d. Raw MaTErIats. 
Raw material, 9 Ireland to Great 
Britain, including articles of prime neceſſity, as, +, 
beef, pork, butter, bacon, corn, cc. L2,910,724* 

Raw material ſupplied by Britain to Ireland, 
including coals, hops, bark, ſalt, cc. 447.477 


* _— ä — 


behna | . l6s, 


| Exceſs taken by Ireland - - 7,306,306 


Thus in manufactures the account is nearly equal: in the 
raw material and articles of neceſſity, the balance of ſupply 
is very great in favour of Britaip: and, (in the carrying 
trade of foreign articles,) the exceſs of gain to Britain is 
_ prodigious ; and in addition to this laſt head it ought to be 
conſidered, that as of that ſum, the produce of the Eaſt 
Indies amounts to no more than £407,000, the remainder 
_ conſiſting of trade to the value of 1,061,173. is open and 
free to Ireland, for direct importation, if ſhe were inclined to 
import in that manner, and to deprive Great Britain of the 
| benefits, that ſhe derives from that branch of Commerce. 
To the balance ought alſo to be added the value of the 
monopoly, which, in her direct importation of colonial pro- 
duce, Ireland gives to that of the Britiſh . colonies, amount- 
ing 10 £140,000; as well as the great importance that the 
Iriſh market is of to England for her Eaſt and Weſt-India 
articles, becauſe thoſe goods are to England, the means of 
remitting home the wealth of the diſtant ſettlements. | 
But without conſidering ſeparately the different articles of 
import and export, it will appear, that in Mr. Irvine's _ 
| | | * 
This reaſoning and calculation is confirmed hy Lord Auckland, who 
in his Speech of 5th May, 1800, as reported in the Sun, ſays, © he 
would preſs on the committee the circumſtance of the increaſed ad- 
| which Britain for years had derived from the importation 
of raw and unimproved produce Ireland, of the average value of 
about three millions.” + Douglas, 71. e 
* 
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there is a fallacy, which, will lead to a very erroneous con- 
cluſion with regard to the actual balance of trade, He 
ſtates the value of both exports and imports according to 

their prices in the Britiſh market ; the former therefore are 
truly ſtated at the prime coſt, but to the latter is added the 


expence of tranſportation, of inſurance, and of cuſtoms paid 


in England, and the Britiſh merchants profit, which are no 


addition to the profits of Ireland, nor no loſs to England. 
From the balance therefore of {2,056,844, which appears 
on the face of his reports, in favour of Ireland, theſe charges 

ought to be deducted. The cuſtoms are ſtated by Lord 
Auckland at £47,500; the freight, &c. amounts, at leaſt to 
ui per cent, and the inſurance to 4 per cent. and, as eſtima- 
ted, in computing the Income tax by Mr. Pitt, the merchants 
profit to 15 per cent. This 20 per cent. upon the prime coſt 


will amount to £927,561, and, together with the Cuſtoms, 
= rom the eſtimated value of Iiſh exports: 
the remainder will be the ſum afually received by Ireland, as 
the price of her exported commodittes. The real balance in 
favour of Ireland, upon this view of the matter, will appear 
to be only £1,081,728. If the Iaſpector General in Dublin, 


| ought to be deducted 


were to make his reports in a ſimilar manner with Mr. Irvine, 


he would with equal truth, make the balance appear to be in 
| favour of England; but his ſtatement for,the ſame reaſons 


would be erroneous alſo. 


With regard to the Linen manufacture, the Britiſh market Linen manefur- 
is undoubtedly of very great value to Ireland. But if Great“ _ . 
Britain were to engage in a war of duties and to impoſe ſuch * © 


as would exclude the Iriſh linens from her market, it would 


fall heavier on the Britiſh conſumer, than on the manufac- 


turer : for not being able to ſupply herſelf at home, England 


muſt then have recourſe to Germany and Ruſſia for the ne- 


ceſſary ſupply, paying a heavy tax to the late, and her 


7 money to a ſtranger ; while Ireland would probably be able 


very ſoon to find another market for her produce. 


And it is evident that if Iriſh linens were made ſubject 10 
equal duties with foreign linens, on importation into Great 
Britain, ftill, even under this diſadvantage, they would ob- 


tain admiſſion into her market, becauſe it is the intereſt of 

Britain to purchaſe them: for, though, at this moment the 

prices of linen in Ireland, are 35 per cent. higher than their 

uſual rate, yet the Britiſh merchants are anxious to ſecure 
them even the greens, before they go to market, 


This riſe, indeed, is temporary, but it ſerves to ſhew, - 


that the Iriſh linens do not depend, for the poſſeſſion of the 
Britiſh market, on the protection of thoſe duties alone, but, 
without them, can find their way there, | 


Lord 


1 I 
* 4 
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Lord Grenville, in 1985, ſtated it as his opinion that a 


prohibition. of Iriſh linens from the Britiſh market, would 


operate more to the detriment of England, than of Ireland, 
dy the injury it would occafion, in the article of ſhipping 


would promote, 


Nor would the loſs of the Britiſh market for her linens be 


and the carrying trade, and by the intercourſe which it | 
A Ireland and foreign ſtates. 


any ſuch mighty evil to Ireland, as it is apprehended. Any 
reflriction that had been impoſed on the Linen manufacture, 
in its infancy, when it was the ſole reſource of the country, 
and no other manufacture was allowed, might have been ex - 
tremely injurious; but, ſuppoſing that it were now in the 


power of Britain, by any regulations or reſtrictions, to pre- 
vent its further growth, the bad conſequences would not be 


the ſame; for it is idle to ſuppoſe that money and induſtry 
would not re-produce as well to the riſk, in ſome other ar- 
ticle of manufacture, or trade, as in the Linen buſineſs ; or 


that the loſs of one market for one branch of manufacture, 
could materially depreſs a country which is increaſing in 
| ſkill, induſtry, and capital, when the whole world is her 
mark, and every branch of trade is open to her endeavours. 


But Ireland does not, in the article of linen, poſſeſs ex - 


_ cluſively the Britiſh market: the linens of Germany, Ruſſia, 

Pruſſia, Scotland, and Ireland all gain admiſſion, there, and 
find ample room, without any grounds for jealouſy. The 
_ coarſe linens of foreign manufacture are eſteemed ſuperior, 


but the peculiar qualities of the Iriſh linens muſt ever ſecure 


them a market, and the unrivalled excellence of the fine 
| linens of Ireland, enſures them a demand, as long as luxury 
and delicacy ſhall exiſt : the coarſer ſorts are equally ſought, 
and certain of conſtant ſale, on account of their ſuperior 
| fitneſs for the Remping buſineſs, which ariſes from their 


ſtrong texture ; and of their thinneſs, which adapts them 


for women's uſe and for hot climates. For theſe reaſons 
they are preferred by America to the fabric of any other 
part of the world and the ſame qualities ſecure to them the 
| Brei market. Fr 1 | | 


Foſter, 


The danger is merely imaginary, to which the proſperity 
of the Linen manufacture is ſaid to be expoſed, from the 
power poſſeſſed by the Britiſh Parliament of recalling thoſe 
meaſures, which bave ſerved as an encouragement. Theſe 
are two: the Britiſh duties on foreign linens, and the Bri- 
tiſh bounties on the export of Iriſh linens. But it was not 


for the ſake of Ireland, that thoſe duties were impoſed, as 


appears, by the report of the board of trade in 1698, that the 


detign of them was to protect the Britiſh linen manufacturer, 


and the Briii trader in Iriſh linens ; and therefore their 
| | * 8 permanency 


\ 
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permanency depends not on the good will that Britain bears 


to Ireland, but on the intereſt of Britain. 


| + Belides, Britain is bound alſo by ſfolema compact to 

protect and encourage in every inſtance the Iriſh linen ma- 
nufacture,“ and for fo covenanting, ſhe received valuable 
conſideration frum Ireland, in the ſuppreſſion of the woollen 
trade of Ireland, at a time when the exports in that branch 


amounted to £110,000 (1-5th of her whole exports.) 


Neither was the export bounty granted for the ſake of 


Treland, but in compliance with the petition of the London 


trader and the Scottiſh manufacturer, who aſked for that in 


preference to the plan then ſuggeſted, of refuſing the draw- 
back on foreign linen, —in which no benefit to .Ireland coul 


| have been intended: and till the year 1780, thoſe bounties 
were confined to perſons reſiding in Great Britain, becauſe 
they were intended for the benefits of the Britiſh merchant, 
and for the prevention of direct export from Ireland: And, 

| 8s they are reſtricted to Iriſh linens of eighteen-pence per 
yard, and are forfeited on ſtamped linens, they are fully 
cCountervailed by the drawback of the duties, allowed. on 


ty the re-exportation of German and Ruſſian linens, and are thus 


almoſt reduced to nothing. The effect alſo which they have Foſter 
produced, has been much greater in favour of the Britiſh 
than the Iriſh manufacture, operating on the former as 12 
per cent. but on the latter only as 64 per cent. ;—for the 
remaining 5+ per cent. ſerves only to compenſate the charges - 
of freight, commiſſion, - &. Theſe bounties commenced 
in 1743, and by the unequal encouragement thus afforded, 
the export of Britiſh linens was ſo raiſed as to equal that 
of the Iriſh in 1763; and fince that period they have ſo 
much exceeded the Iriſh, that in 1797, the bounties paid 
on Britiſh linens (excluſive of £56,935, paid on printed 
| linens and cottons, all Britiſh alſo) amounted to £82,935, 


A and thoſe on Iriſh, but to £24,459 ; and that was only on 
| $,000,000 yards. Bhs 


All thoſe threats, therefore, of diſpleaſure and reſentment 
on the part of Great Britain, which are held out, in order to 
urge Ireland into acquieſcence in an Union, are idle and in- Anon. 


fignificant ; and it is neither a neceſſary nor a probable conſe- 
quence of the rejection of the propoſal, that a ſyſtem of op- 


rm and reſcntful regulations ſhould commence ; and if 


a meaſure were adopted, its conſequences would not be 
ſuch as are apprehended. 


It is a miflatement to value the amount of Iriſh manu- Foſter, 


factures conſumed in the Britiſh market, at ſo great a ſum 
as four or five millions, - it conſiſts of linens alone, 


. 
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which do not exceed 2, 600, oool. and for this article, if 
excluded from Britain, other markets may be found. All 
the raw materials with which Ireland is now ſupplied from 


the fiſter iſland, ſuch as coals, ſalt, hops, bark, — may with 


a little care and diligence be procured at home, or per- 


& Bousfield. 


Foſter. 


"ths Miles ud 
not invite Britiſh 


ſettlers. 


Tit for Tat. 
Anon, 


haps obtained elſewhere : but, thoſe which Ireland fur - 
niſhes to Great Britain, are of equal importance to that 
country and of much greater amount; and if ſhe turns 
away the ſource whence ſhe now ſupplies herſelf, it will be 
much more difficult for her to ſubſtitute any other method of 
procuring a ſupply. Ireland, beſides, is no contemptible 
cuſtomer to her neighbour ; for the Britiſh manufactures ex- 
ported to that iſland are equal to one-third of thoſe exported 
to all the reſwof Europe, including Jerfey, Guernſey, Green- 
land, and the Ifle of Man. F . 
But an Union, they fay, will invite Britiſh ſettlers and 


fair a field for adventure in the manufacturing line. The 
principal inducement, relied upon in this ſuppoſition, is the 
comparative cheapneſs of labour and proviſions: but, as it 


was very juſtly argued by Mr. Pitt, in 1785, the price of la- 
bour 


conſiſts not merely in the wages paid, for the coarſe 


works of huſbandry; the comparative ſkill, induſtry, and : 


ingenuity of the labourer muſt be confidered, together with 
the quantity of work produced; and taken in this point 


ol view, labour will appear to bear a higher price in Ireland, 


than it does in Britain. Mr. Pitt quoted the authority of 


the firſt cotton manufacturer in Ireland, Major Brooke, 
who, he ſaid, was ſeveral times in danger of loling his life, 


becauſe he would not allow his workmen higher wages than 


were given at Mancheſter. The other inducement, the cheap- 


neſs of proviſions, would vaniſh, as ſoon as manufactures were 


. eſtabliſhed ; for it ariſes now merely from the circumſtance, 


that the raiſing of proviſions is the ſole occupation of the 


people. 


Engliſs — But a more detailed view of the ſubject will make it ap- 


turts will not 


pear, that not one of the chief manufaQures of England, 


 ſuccredin Ireland. can ſucceed in Ireland. The principal and the moſt proſita- 


Foſter. 


ble are the woollen, the cotton, the iron and the pottery. 
Of theſe the two laſt depend fo entirely on the plenty and 
cheapneſs of fuel, that they have never been known to form 


a ſettlement, in England, at any diſtance from a plentiful 
_ colliery ; and fire forms ſo great a portion of their expevees, 


Tron, 


it in Ireland are ſuperior to thoſe offered by Great Britain, 


that that part of the country, which affords it beſt and cheap- 
eft, muſt always have a decided preference. N 
In the iron manufacture, the encouragements to eſtabliſh 


for 


Britiſh capital to Ireland, and will induce ſpeculation in fo 
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for the 3 imports under a duty of 126. 6d. per ton, 


while the Britiſh duty is 3l. nearly; “ this difference operates 


as a bounty of above 40s. per ton in favour of the Iriſh ma- 


nufacturer; and yet, this great advantage has brought no 


capital into Ireland. It is not likely then, that ſuch an effect 


will be produced by the removal of that, in the Pe 


equalization of duties. 
In the pottery, flint and clay. though ſo abundant in 


and there is not a fingle pottery eſtabliſhed in the kingdom. 


The ſame facility "of fuel muſt give England au uncquivo- 


cal advantage in all manufaQures, which make uſe of the 
ſteam engine. 


Pottery 
England, have not been found in any quantity in Ireland: f 


| Fuel is a matter of great e in the woollen ma- Wella. 
nufacture; ſo that, though that manufacture has been for - 


centuries. eſtabliſhed in Yorkſhire, it has never yet extended 
itſelf above ten miles from that circle of country, where coals 
abound. There are other conſiderations too not to be over- 
looked, by him who forms ſpeculations for extending himſelf 
ia this buſineſs. England finds a full call for all ſhe makes, and 


IT every year affords an increafing demand: And if a man ſpe- 
culate to veſt more capital in his buſineſs, he will ſurely pre- 
fer his own ſpot, for extending himſelf, where his returns are 


known and his market certain, to a new and diſtant country, 
whoſe works he can already ſo much underſcll, as to oblige 


its people to come and offer him their market, at his own 


door : he will conclude that, where he is, he can manufacture 
at a cheaper rate, than he could in Ireland, by the amount 
of the whole expence of carriage, freight, & c. and of che 
| Iriſh duties charged on importation. 

An Union offers not one inducement to 3 
theſe diſadvantages: it will afford no additional ſuppl of 
| fuel; it will not provide a better market, or a greater I 
dom of export, than Ireland has enjoyed for theſe twenty 
years; it cannot procure for manufacturers a larger ſupply of 


wool than is now to be had, and already Ireland exports no 


 uawrought wool, but works up all that ſhe produces: even 


that quantity 4s likely to * as the increaſe of agriculture 


and the linen manufacture give a better profit in and than 
ſheep afford. An Union will obtain no additional protecting 


duties, for it is to be ſtipulated by the 6th Propoſition, 


that theſe are never to be raiſed, but in time to ceaſe. 


In the cotton manufacture, the probability is as little fa- 


vourable to Ireland. For many years the machinery made 
uſe of, in the cotton buſineſs was ſubjeQ in England, to the 


5 heavy charge of 28. 6d. annually, on every ſpindle for 


Arkwright's 


* Lord Auckland, Douglas, 
5 7 bad aach, 69. 


me 
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Arkwright's patent: this operated as a bounty in favour of 
Ireland which was free from ſuch a charge ; yet it never in- 
duced any adventurer to carry his capital into Ireland. 
The patent is now expired, and that charge has ceaſed ; and 
there 1s little likelihood of that happening without its aſſiſt- 
ance, which fo great an encouragement never could effect. 
Even on the coaſt neareſt to Britain and immediately oppoſite 
the collieries, cotton twift cannot be made within 20 per cent. 
as cheap as England can ſupply it. = 
In 1785, when the Commercial Propoſitions were under 
diſcuſſion, the cotton manufacturers of England were much 
alarmed, left their regulation ſhould have the effect of re- 
moving the trade to Ireland. In order to quiet their fears, 
Mr. Pitt then ftated it as his opinion,“ © that there was no 
danger of ſo poor a country as Ireland, ever being able to 
draw from England either her workmen, her trade or her 
capital. It appears, then, that there is no proſpe& of an 
eſtabliſhment being effected in Ireland, by Britiſh capital, ao; - 
thoſe manufactures in which Great Britain chiefly excels. 
Il Eogland, 


Linen mazufoc- Tn the linen manufacture, Ireland can u 
= a" D and poſſeſſes advantages by nature, which England has not; 
. cap but that Britiſh capital ſhould eſtabliſh itfelf in Ireland, in 
Os that branch, is equally improbable : if, in the courſe of ninety 
years, during which the linen manufaQure has been free and 
open, cheriſhed and fupported by laws and beneficial large 
; prone from the Iriſh Parliament, f ſcarcely any Britiſh capital 
| been veſted in it; there is little proſpect of that taking 
place, when its protecting guardian is no more, and no addi- 
tional encouragement is held out to replace it; and when the 
great progreſs of that manufacture in Britain ſhall have taught 
men, that equal profits may be derived from it in that country, 
* and'ſhall induce them to purſue it at home. ' 
| Thus it appears, that there is no room to expect from an 
Union any new motive, that can induce Britain to employ 
ber capital in Ireland, in any manufactures for home conſump+ 
Weld. tion. ' Indeed if ſuch an employment of Engliſh capital were 
to be the conſequence of an Union; its miſchievous effects 
would ſerve only, to divert to purpoſes of frippery, faſhion, 
and luxury, thoſe exertions which are now employed in the 
ſubſtantial purſuits of agricultu ee. 
Foſter, If it be not worth the while of Britiſh capital to ſpecu- 
late for the home market, ſpeculation 'for the ſupply of 
the foreign becomes conſequently abſurd ; for if Britain can 
underſell Ireland at home, ſhe will, upon the ſame grounds, 
be able to do ſo abroad alſo, and that in a larger proportion, 
on account of her eſtabliſhed credit. - 


* Lord Auckland, 69. + Douglas, 70. 
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But if Britiſh capital ſhould come to Ireland, to deal in foreign 
articles of import, its obje& muſt either be to- provide thoſe 
articles for home uſe, or to import them with a view to re- 
exportation. If for home uſe, ſuch a dealer, inſtead of be- 
ing beneficial becomes an injury to the country, by increaſing 
the quantity of imports, to the prejudice of the home ma- 
nufacture. If for re- exportation, little benefit can be derived 

to Ireland from ſuch a traffic : * and it has been the declared 
Opinion of an able flateſman, that Ireland never can become 
the dep6t, or emporium of foreign goods, for the ſupply 

either of the Britiſh,or the foreign market. But even ſuppoſing 
it a beneficial branch of commerce, no new inducement to 


purſue it, would be furniſhed by an Union, for Ireland is & Spencer. : 


at this moment as free to trade with all the world, as Great 
Britain is herſelf. F 2 


In point of commerce then Ireland has nothing to hope Foſter, 


from an Union: nor is the influx of Britiſh capital, however & Spencer. 


uſeful it might be, by any means indiſpenſable to the proſpe- & Bousfield. 
rity of Ireland. Iriſh induſtry has already created a capital, A 
- which the daily growth of that induſtry will continue daily SPencer. 
to augment in an increaſed ratio - a capital infinitely more 
uſeful, than any that can be produced by the forced influx Goold. 
of wealth; becauſe it is the gradual produce of induſtry, 
and improving experience, which can alone be ſecure or per- 
But the Britiſh cabinet well knows, that there is no proba - 
bility of Britiſh capital being tranſported to Ireland : and, C gl 
were it not certain of this point, it would not be raſh enough to — 
propoſe a meaſure that might endanger the wealth, power, 
and aſcendeney of Britain. That country has not natural 
reſources to ſupport the rank which it now holds among nati- 
ons, but depends upon the returns of an extenſive commerce: 
if then capital be removed e lle where, and decreaſe at home, 
conſequently ſo will commerce, and Great Britain muſt 
deſcend from the exalted tation, which ſhe has attained. 
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The great improvement in the condition of Scotland, Analegy of tb: 
which has taken place fince the period when that country improvement of 


was united to England, has been held out as a lure to lre- — falſe. 
land, to follow the example. But the reaſoning is falſe, be- K r. 


cauſe it falſely attributes to the effects of the Union, the 3 _— 


creaſe of wealth population and trade, that has taken place 
in Scotland; as if nothing was due to the progreſſive improve- 
ment of the world, during almoſt a century But taking all 
her proſperity as the conſequences of her Union, || ſtill her 
progreſs has been inferior to that of ununited Ireland, 
* Sce Doctor Adam Smith's Enquiry into the Cauſes, &c. 8 
I Douglas, 76. | Ibid. 16. 2 
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| Anon, and of all ſurronnding nations in the ſame period. The im- 
provement would probably have been conſiderably greater, 

but for the conſtant drain of her wealth to England, by her 

quota of ſupply, and by her abſentees. = 

The Linen manufacture of Scotland, which is ſtated by 

Foiter. Mr. Dundas, as the teſt of his country's proſperity, has in- 
creaſed between 1706 and 1796, in the proportion of 23 

to t, while that of Ireland made a progreſs, in the ſame 
time, of 88 to 1.* During that term, the population of Scot- 
land has been enlarged from one million to one and a half; 
that of Ireland from 14 to 43. 5 3 
The exports of Ireland have been multiplied more than 
tenfold ; thoſe of united Britain, not fourfold. F _ 

Anon. Beſides Scotland and England, at the time of the Union, 
were upon an equal footing ; they were both poor, and have 
grown up together to opulence, and proſperity : but, while 

Ireland is ſtill young and poor, Great Britain is arrived at full 
maturity. 5 F 
Ons But fince the period of the Union the population of Scot- 

Alland has advanced but little, the manufa&ures have ſcarcely 

improved, commerce and agriculture have been ſtationary, 

and ciyil liberty merely a name; for in all Scotland there are 

but 2000 voters, and many of theſe are nominal ſuperiori- 

ties, without any property whatever: and the want of a refi- 
dent Legiſlature has been the cauſe of Scotland's remaining 

in ſuch a condition, in all theſe reſpets. 
I I.n every country, but more eſpecially in one which is 

Britifs Parlia- poor and only beginning to riſe, there are different intereſts, 

| 2 — according to the relative ſituation of different parts. P Theſe, 


derſtood, even by a reſident legiſlature ; the great defect of 
which ariſes from its not admitting ſufficiently the inſſuenee 
of the mercantile claſs of ſociety. And there is little probability 
that ſuch peculiar and various intereſts will be better under- 
ſtood, or better attended to by an alien Parliament, fitting 
in another kingdom, and compoſed of men never reſident 
in the country, and unacquainted with all its local circum- 
Ls: | dt 43 ks 
Gale wenld{efſis It is a maxim in political oeconomy, that the proportion 
. — between capital and. revenue, ever regulates that between 
" © induflry and idleneſs; that where capital predominates, in- 
duſtry prevails, and that idleneſs is apparent, where revenue 
bears the larger proportion. But by the increaſe of Abſen- 
tees, 
| reren, * Douglas, 16. 5 
+ Exports of Ireland. Exports of Great Britain. 
in 170 348,318 In 1706, - - 6,512,086 
In 1799, + - $5,064,834 | In 1796, - = 27,021,343 
| I Douglas, 46. | | | 


it muſt be confeſſed, are frequently overlooked and miſun- 
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tees, and by additional taxation, an Union would cauſe a 


double diminution of capital in Ireland. Its direct tendency 


therefore would be to promote idleneſs, thus affording another, | 


accelerating cauſe for the decreaſe of capital. 
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By giving to Britain the power of reſtricting, regulating, IV ruin mas 
and controling the trade with Ireland, an Union will enable e 


her to take ſuch meaſures, as always to underſel Ireland, cven 
in the Iriſh market, and conſequently to annihilate the riſing 


n:anufactures of that country; the rents and prices of land 


would fall of courſe, becauſe its produce would loſe the 


market now ſupplied by the conſumption of thoſe numerous 


manufacturers, who would then be either reduced to beggary, 
or obliged to leave the kingdom in ſearch of employment: 


and Ireland would be under the neceſſity of again having re- 


courſe to the corn and proviſion trade, from which ſhe is juſt 
beginning to eſcape. | | 5 ; vel 


Agriculture has no exclufive claim to preference, over 
every other means of employing induſtry: it deſerves favour, 


only in that proportion, in which it may be found productive. 


The improvement of agriculture, and the cultivation of waſte 


lands are beſt promoted by the extenſion of manufactures, 


which create a more certain and more profitable conſumption 
for the produce of land, than can be any otherwiſe procured. 


By an Union, Ireland would be compelled to direct a great 
part of her induftry to agriculture : but many impediments 
exilt, to prevent Ireland from receiving the full benefits of 
her agricultural induſtry, and not one of theſe would be re- 
moved by an Union. It would not aboliſh the ſyſtem of pri- 


mogeniture, which, in ſome caſes prevents the poſſibility of 


letting lands on ſuch leaſes, as are neceſſary to animate induſ- 
try: nor that of tithes, which diſguſts men, with agricul- 
tural exertion: it would neither induce the return of abſent 
_ landlords, nor convince them of the pernicious conſequences, 


that reſult from the uſual mode of letting their eftates, to 
middlemen. Beſide this, after the reftoration of peace in 


Europe, the agricultural produce of Ireland, will have no 
market left for its diſpoſal, becauſe the great political im- 


provements, which are rapidly extending their influence to 


all nations, will enable them to take advantage of their natu- 


ral reſources, and ſupply their own conſumption. Britain 
will be her only market, but even Great Britain will be ren- 
dered, -by her improved cultivatiou of the country, adequate 


to her own ſupply. 


Anon. 
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A free and unreſtricted intercourſe of traffic with Great Fre intercourſe 


Britain would not tend to the advantage of Ireland, by 
augmenting the exportation either of thoſe articles, which 


ſhe is in the habit of ſending to the Britiſh market or of & pouche! 


others. 


with Britain, not 
beneficial. | 
Anon. 
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others. All the principal articles of export from Ireland 10 
Great Britain, —proviſions, corn, hides, cordage, cables, 
ſail-eloth, wool, yarn and linens, are now either free, or 
ſubjeQ to very trifling duties: and in thoſe articles of Ir iſſi 
produce, which by the heavy duties on importation, are now 

excluded from the Britrſh market, Ireland would be unable to 
underſell England, even though theſe duties were to be removed, 
fo that in them alſo con:petition would be equally beyond ker 
reach. Such was the opinion of the principal manufacturers 
of England, as declared before the Lords of Trade, with 
regard to woollens, printed cottons, ſilks, iron, pottery and 
the produce of the brewery. And the great improvements in 
agriculture, that have 1ecenily taken place in England, make it 

abſurd to expe that Ireland ſhall be able, in that branch, to 

enter into competition with her, in the Brivſh market. 5 
The apprehenſion of a war of duties is very futile, for 

| Epgland is as much benefited by the import, as Ireland 
by the export of thoſe articles, with which Britain is from 
thence ſupplicd : And, while Britain would ſuffer materia! 

Injury from the loſs of the raw material, which ſhe procures 

trom Ireland, it would be a conſiderable advantage to Ireland + 

to have that exportation prevente. 8 

ö But Ireland is threatened with the loſs of Britiſh protec- 
tion. To this it may be anſwered, that the beſt protection of 

a country, conſiſts in forwarding her intereſts, not in redu- 
Cing her to ſervitude; that Britain owes more to Ireland, 
than ſhe can claim as due to her, by that country, which 

has ever been her beſt and moſt conftant friend; that the 

| intereſts of Britain will always oblige her to exert herſelf 

| for the protection of Ireland; and that Ireland has a right 

No to a proteRion, for which ſhe has largely paid. I 
Britiſh partner But, an Union, we are told will procure for Ireland, ad- 
2 not dfirable, Million to all the benefits of Britiſh commerce; as a younger 
Trluaſfe. fifter, ſetting out in the world, the is to be taken into part- 

naerſhip in a great, wealthy, and extenſive houſe, If however 
that great houſe be overloaded with immenſe debts, and 
' ſtand on the verge of bankruptcy, and the younger partner 
be admitted merely to a ſtate of ſubjection and dependence 
on her aſſociate, — to ſhare the riſk, and not the profits of 
the firm ; then this ſplendid partnerſhip can have no other 
effect, than to prevent the younger partner from riſing in the 
world by her own means, and to chain her to an over-grown, 
ſink ing firm; to which ſhe bas been obliged to reſign her 
Rudd. whole capital, without a poſſibiliiy of ever being able to 
withdraw ir, however uneaſy the new ſituation may be 
found. | 
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